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Eminent lowan Series 


LESLIE MORTIER SHAW 


By Wo. R. Boyp* 
Former Editor Cedar Rapids Republican 


The public career of Leslie M. Shaw reads like a ro- 
mance. It is altogether probable that if William Jen- 
nings Bryan had not come to Denison, Iowa, to make a 
speech in the middle 90’s, Leslie M. Shaw would have 
continued to be a good lawyer-banker, highly respected 
citizen of Denison, and an outstanding layman in the 
Methodist church until the day of his death. Origin- 
ally he had no political ambitions whatsoever. 

He was a Vermonter, having been born November 2, 
1848, near Stowe, on one of those Vermont farms where 
necessity compels men to work hard and be frugal. 
Young Shaw followed Greeley’s advice and came west. 
He worked his way through Cornell college, then 
studied law, located in Denison and entered upon the 
practice of his profession. He didn’t have to go through 
any very long “starving period.” Presently he became 
interested in banking and became a capable banker. 

* One of a series of addresses broadcast over Station WSUI at Iowa 
City by Mr. Boyd. Manuscript filed in the Iowa State Department of 
History and Archives, Des Moines, with the Boyd collection. He died 
June 6, 1948, having attained 91 years. (See Notable Deaths section 
ANNALS OF Iowa, Vol. XXIX, No. 6.) 
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Then came that day when Bryan came to Denison 
and made his speech in favor of the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. His eloquence captivated his 
audience, and it looked as though that community would 
go hell-bent for free silver, unless something was done 
to counteract the impression and the conviction Bryan 
had made. Those who were not captivated by his elo- 
quence were alarmed. They said, one to another, as 
they would meet on the street: “Somebody’s got to an- 
swer that speech, or Crawford county is lost to the gold 
standard.” To one or more of these, Shaw remarked 
casually: “I could answer that speech if I had time to 
prepare.” “You must take time,” was the reply. To 
make a long story short, such pressure was brought 
on Shaw that he consented to undertake the job. 


“I knew,” he once remarked, “that I had to go into 
the matter thoroughly and expose every fallacy in Mr. 
Bryan’s argument, if I was going to accomplish anything. 
A half-way attempt would only make a bad matter 
worse. So I studied, as I had never studied before. I 
made a large easel and got some large sheets of manilla 
paper. I drew graphs and made charts to illustrate 
my speech.” Shaw didn’t claim that his speech was 
one of the most masterful dissertations on the money 
question ever made in Denison, or anywhere else, for 
that matter; but that’s what those who heard it said 
it was. The fame of it got abroad; he was asked to 
repeat it all over southwestern Iowa. But no political 
bee, as yet, was in his bonnet. As he looked at it, he 
was just doing something to expose what he believed 
to be a master fiscal fallacy. 

Of course he took part in the memorable campaign 
of 1896 when the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 was the paramount issue. It was, 
the most hard-fought campaign within my memory. 
It was, moreover, the greatest campaign of education 
of which I have personal knowledge. Everybody was 
roused to fighting pitch. This is no figure of speech. 
Men did fight on the streets over this matter, in every 
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town and hamlet in Iowa, and I suppose they did 
throughout the nation. Still, Shaw had no political 
ambition. 


Gov. Draxe Nor a CanpIDATE 

Came 1897, however, and not so very long before the 
Republican state convention was to be held to nominate 
a candidate for governor, the incumbent, General Drake, 
suddenly announced that he would not be a candidate 
for a second term. Nearly every congressional district 
in Iowa (we had eleven at that time) ultimately brought 
out a candidate. The tenth district brought out Shaw. 
Outside of that portion of Iowa where he had been 
making speeches, he was little known. I remember 
coming into the Cedar Rapids Republican office one morn- 
ing, and on my way to my sanctum I was handed a 
one-column cut with some reprint wrapped around it. 
I said, “What’s this?” 

“TI don’t know exactly,” replied the party who handed 
it tome. “It’s something about Shaw.” “Who the heck 
is Shaw?” I asked. I read the reprint. It was well- 
gotten up and I ran it in the paper, of which I was then 
editor. The Cornell college people, and the Methodists 
generally, were friendly to this—to them a well-known 
alumnus. Linn county was inclined at first to support 
Matt Parrott of Waterloo, the lieutenant-governor. But 
before the convention assembled (it met that year in 
Cedar Rapids and was held in a large tent erected on 
the campus of Coe college), Linn county was largely 
for Shaw. 


As the delegates assembled and met the various 
candidates—and there were some distinguished men 
among them—Shaw grew in favor. He knew how to 
meet people. He was a good story-teller, and his stories 
always had a point to them after the manner of Lin- 
coln. He was nominated on an early ballot. The 
money question—though people thought it had been set- 
tled for all time the year before—still persisted. Mr. 

Bryan continued to be the idol of his party. Shaw 
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made his speeches along fiscal lines—sound money and 
a protective tariff. He believed in both with all his heart. 


EFFECTIVE PusLic SPEAKER 


I think it will be generally agreed that Leslie M. 
Shaw was one of the most effective public speakers who 
ever took to the platform. He was not an orator in 
the common acceptation of that term. He was a great 
advocate. He had an analytical mind. He could make 
the most obtuse question interesting. He could clear 
up an intellectual fog as a strong northwest wind dis- 
sipates a fog on land or sea. Without any fireworks, 
climaxes or perorations, he could hold an audience 
spellbound—not for 20, 30 or 45 minutes—but for an 
hour and one-half and two hours. When he finished, 
there was nothing more to say. It is not claiming too 
much to say that it was well-nigh impossible to answer 
him, any more than it is possible to answer a good 
mathematician demonstrating that the square of the 
hypotenuse of a right angle triangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides. 

Mr. Shaw was elected governor by a huge majority, 
and re-elected in 1899. He made a good governor. 
Under his administration the board of control of state 
institutions law was passed. It was up to him to make 
the initial appointments. He made them with an eye 
single to ability, integrity and efficiency. He wanted 
the law to start off under men of that type. His ap- 
pointments were former Governor William Larrabee— 
one of the most distinguished governors Iowa ever had; 
former Justice of the Supreme Court L. G. Kinney; 
and John Cownie, a rare combination of farmer and 
businessman. The success of the new form of govern- 
ment for our penal and eleemosynary institutions was 
assured from the moment those appointments were made. 
They set a standard which no governor would soon 
care to lower. 

Having been elevated to the governorship of Iowa, 
Mr. Shaw soon became nationally known, in that he 
was in demand everywhere for addresses before busi- 
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ness associations of the highest type and with national 
influence. Not long after Theodore Roosevelt succeeded 
McKinley as president of the United States, without 
the slightest intimation that such a thing was about 
to happen, it was announced that Governor Shaw had 
been appointed secretary of the treasury. How this 
came about is most interesting. A day or two after 
the announcement had been made, I happened to call 
on Senator Allison at his home in Dubuque. “Would 
you like to hear the story of this appointment?” he 
asked. “I surely would,” I replied. 


“I was just sitting down to lunch one day,” said the 
senator, “when I received a telegram from the secretary 
to the president saying that unless I had objections, the 
president would like very much to appoint Governor 
Shaw secretary of the treasury. I replied that I cer- 
tainly had no objections—that he would make a great 
secretary—but I wondered if this meant the displace- 
ment of the Hon. James Wilson, then secretary of 
agriculture, and a distinguished citizen of Iowa. Mr. 
Cortelyou replied that the president had no intention 
of displacing the Hon. James Wilson, but that he did 
want Governor Shaw to be secretary of the treasury. 
“Please see the party,” continued the telegram, “and 
ascertain whether or not he will accept.” After a con- 
ference with Senator Allison, Governor Shaw accepted. 
He sat very near the head of the cabinet table. 

Months later Senator Allison told me how the presi- 
dent came to take what seemed to be such hasty action. 
It seemed that Colonel Roosevelt, in 1900, being a 
candidate for vice president, was campaigning out in 
the Dakotas—at the time a hotbed of populism. His 
voice gave out, and Governor Shaw was sent to join 
him and take the laboring oar. When he met up with 
the candidate for vice-president, an afternoon meeting 
had been arranged, the plan was for the colonel to 
make what was called a “curtain raiser’—a speech of 
five or ten minutes. Shaw was then to take the audi- 
ence, the colonel going to his car to rest and sleep. “I 
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thought,” said Colonel Roosevelt, “that I’d stop just a 
moment or two in the back of the hall and see how the 
governor would start in that hell-hole. Well, I didn’t 
go to my car. I stood there for two hours, wedged 
into a crowd, and listened to him make such a speech 
on fiscal matters as I had never heard before, and I made 
up my mind right then and there that if I were ever 
president of the United States, I would have that man 
as my secretary of the treasury.” 


As SECRETARY OF TREASURY 


What kind of a secretary of the treasury did Gover- 
nor Shaw make? I will let one of the great business- 
men of the middle-west and a prominent Democrat speak 
as to that—Marshall Field. I chanced to be intro- 
duced to him at the close of a banquet given in Chi- 
cago, at which Secretary Shaw was the guest of honor. 
He said: “We of the middle-west have every right to 
be proud of our secretary of the treasury. You know 
I am a Democrat,” he continued, “and I think I may 
say, without appearing to be egotistical, that I know 
what is going on in the financial world. Having said 
this, I now wish to give it as my opinion that Leslie 
M. Shaw is the greatest secretary of the treasury in my 
life-time. No one except those who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the financial situation as it has existed 
recently knows how many times Secretary Shaw has 
averted a panic.” 

Apropos of this, a year or two later, I was having 
dinner with Secretary Shaw in the Willard hotel fol- 
lowing a coming-out party for one of his daughters. 
He excused himself and me from the after-reception 
dinner and we went into the men’s room and sat down 
at a little table. He was silent, which was not his 
wont. I tried to make conversation without success. 
Finally I said: “Are you not feeling well this evening, 
Mr. Secretary?” He leaned across the table and whis- 
pered: “I am perfectly well physically—but I am scared 
stiff. How I wish I was out of this office! We are on 
the verge of a panic. I am going over to New York 
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tonight to release fifty millions more from the treasury, 
hoping to stop it before it starts, as I have done many 
times. I don’t know whether I can do it or not. Here 
are the facts: We have had an ox-cart system of cur- 
rency in the United States since the days of Andrew 
Jackson. Our monetary system is sound enough, but 
it has no elasticity to meet the exigencies of business, 
and it’s going to take a panic to teach our people that 
we have to do something along the lines advocated 
by Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island.” Senator Aldrich 
was going up and down the country advocating the 
principles embodied in the Federal Reserve Act passed 
during the first year of the administration of Woodrow 
Wilson. But he wasn’t meeting with much success. 
The panic foreseen by Secretary Shaw came in 1907. 
For months currency was out of circulation, and we 
did business on cashier’s checks. I think Marshall 
Field’s estimate of Secretary Shaw was a just estimate. 

Thus far, I have portrayed only the keen business- 
man, the logician, the master of finance, the keen ana- 
lyist. Insofar as space permits, I would fain show you 
another side. Leslie M. Shaw, as I have said, was Lin- 
colnesque—apt in illustration, in application perfect. 
I once saw him change an atmosphere charged with 
hatred into one of abounding good humor with a story. 


A Meetinc WirHouT A CHAIRMAN 

We had bitter factionalism in the Republican party 
in the early days of this century. There was a schism 
relative to the tariff—so sharp that the two factions of 
the Republicans hated each other worse than they dis- 
liked politically their long-time opponents. This inci- 
dent occurred early in the spring of 1904—the year 
Theodore Roosevelt was to be nominated in his own 
right for the presidency. He asked Secretary Shaw to 
come out to Des Moines and make a speech in the 
capital. Shaw belonged to the conservative wing of the 
party. 

The atmosphere that night was tense. The leaders 
of the two factions glared at each other from boxes 
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on opposite sides of the stage. The audience was 
about evenly divided. Shaw refused to let anybody 
introduce him. When the hour for the speech arrived, he 
walked out of the wings and down to the footlights, 
looked over the audience and smiled. He was a slender 
man, slightly stooped, with a keenly intellectual face 
and kindly eyes. He said: 


I am in a very embarrassing position here tonight. I ama 
Republican. I am a member of a Republican administration. 
I have to make a Republican speech. I wouldn’t want to make 
any other kind, but I don’t want to hurt anybody. The situa- 
tion reminds me of what took place once upon a time, when a 
peace-loving Englishman was challenged to a duel by a fiery 
Frenchman. The Englishman didn’t want to fight; neither did 
he wish to be branded for life as a coward, as he would have 
been in those days had he refused. Therefore, he accepted, 
and exercising the prerogative of the challenged party, chose 
as the place a dark room, and for weapons pistols. It was 
arranged that the principals and their seconds were to go 
into a large room in the downtown district, near by which 
was a church with a clock in its steeple. They were to go in 
shortly before the hour of noon. 


When the room was thoroughly darkened, the seconds were 
to withdraw, and the principals were to begin shooting on 
the stroke of the hour of twelve. As they entered the room, 
each saw that it contained a huge open fireplace. Now the 
Frenchman, who was at heart a coward and fearful that he 
would get hurt, the moment the room was darkened climbed 
into the chimney and when the clock struck the first stroke 
of twelve, the kind-hearted Englishman, not wishing to hurt 
even his opponent, went and shot his gun off up the chimney. 

“Now I don’t want to hurt anybody,” repeated Shaw, 
but I have to make a Republican speech.” The theatre 
rocked with laughter and applause, the tension was 
broken, Shaw made a great speech and everybody en- 
joyed it. 

The last time I saw him he was just leaving a hotel. 
“Are we going to have a chance for a visit?” I asked. 
“I’m afraid not,” he said. ‘“There’s an automobile at 
the door to take me on a 400-mile jaunt.” 


“Can you tell me in a word what you think of the 
state of the Union?” I queried. “Yes,” he said, “one 
day a white man was dickering with a colored man 
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for a mule and a cart. ‘Has the mule good eye-sight?’ 
said the prospective purchaser. ‘Boss, that mule’s got 
eyes like an eagle, said the darkey. A price was 
agreed upon. The white man stepped into the cart, 
took up the reins and drove away. He hadn’t gone 
forty rods, when the mule ran head-long into a tree 
and smashed things up generally. He went back to 
the colored man and said, ‘Look here Mose, you lied 
to me. You said that mule had eyes like an eagle. 
Now the first tree he comes to he runs headlong into 
it, and you see what’s happened. Give me back my 
money.’ ‘Boss,’ said the Ethiopian, ‘you don’t know 
what youse talkin’ ’bout—dat mule can see better’n 
you can. I'll tell you what’s de matter with de mule— 
he jest don’t give a damn.’ ” The Secretary smiled, 
stepped into his car, waving his hand as he drove 
away. I didn’t have to hunt anybody up to find out 
what he meant. I wonder how many of us are still in 
that frame of mind? 


“Six Days SHatt THou LaBor’” 

The last time I heard Secretary Shaw make a speech 
was in my home town of Cedar Rapids. It was an im- 
promptu affair in a room adjacent to the dining room 
of the old Chamber of Commerce. Word got about 
that he was to make a speech, and the auditorium was 
packed. He went up onto the platform and said, in 
effect: 

‘I’m going to preach you a little sermon this noon. 
My text is a portion of one of the Commandments, ‘Six 
days shalt thou labor.’ ” He kept repeating these words 
over and over again, teetering up and down on his 
toes the while. He stopped suddenly, looked search- 
ingly at his audience and said: “I wonder if it is begin- 
ning to dawn on you that I am opposed to the Child 
Labor Amendment.” (It had just been promulgated.) 
His audience sat forward in their chairs. They hadn’t 
thought the matter through, and most all of them 
were for it. “I am opposed to it,” he continued, “and 
I say to you if it becomes a part of the organic law of 
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this land, it will work more evil than any statute 
ever enacted in this Republic. Think of it! No one is 
to be allowed to work until he is eighteen. What are 
you going to do with those whose mental capacity is 
not beyond the eighth grade? Let them grow up in 
idleness, becoming softies or criminals? We have had 
altogether too much of this kind of thing already. I 
wonder what would have become of me if I had not 
been allowed to work before I was eighteen? Of 
course I am not in favor of the exploitation of children 
in factories—neither is any other decent man in this 
day. But this amendment, if it is adopted, will be 
used by sentimentalists to ruin our youth—absolutely 
ruin it.” 

“T have two grandsons,’ he continued, “and you 
know sometimes grandparents seem to love their grand- 
children better than they do their own children. I 
don’t know what I would do to anyone whom I should 
hear praying this prayer for those boys: ‘O God never 
let them have any burdens to bear; any difficulties to 
overcome; any temptations to resist; make everything 
easy for them O Lord.’ I think I’d brain them. This 
is the prayer I pray for them: ‘O God, give them bur- 
dens to bear, difficulties to overcome, temptations to 
resist and strength and grace to conquer.’ ” His au- 
dience was on its feet, cheering. It was minutes be- 
fore he could go on. 

This was Shaw—hard-headed, logical, shrewd, yet 
kindly withal—a statesman of the very first rank. From 
the standpoint of intellectual power, I very much doubt 
if anyone from this state surpassed him. 


Governor Shaw and a New Era 
By Epvcar R. HarLan* 
In the campaign of 1897 there were five parties who 
put tickets in the field, including nominees for gov- 


°® Adapted from Mr. Harlan’s “The People of Iowa,” Chap. XXXIV, 
descriptive of Leslie M. Shaw’s entrance to Iowa’s public affairs. 
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ernor. The gold Democrats disappeared within two or 
three years after the campaign of 1896, but in 1897 they 
held together in Iowa and nominated for governor 
John Cliggitt. The regular Democrats nominated for 
governor F. E. White. The Prohibition candidate was 
S. P. Leland, and the nominee of the People’s party 
was C. A. Lloyd. Because of the state of his health 
Governor Drake declined to be a candidate for re- 
election. The lieutenant-governor, Matt Parrott, had 
the largest support among the party managers, but a 
number of other candidates appeared, including Sen- 
ator A. B. Funk, J. B. Harsh, W. E. Fuller, and also a 
small group of delegates came to the convention as 
loyal supporters of the candidacy of James Harlan. 

The “dark horse” in the convention was Leslie M. 
Shaw, who had gained considerable distinction by his 
sound-money speeches in the campaign of 1896. A quiet 
but determined group of delegates fostered the Shaw 
candidacy so cleverly that after the results of the first 
ballot showed that Parrott, Funk and Shaw were the 
three leading candidates, votes were shifted rapidly 
to Shaw who on the third ballot was nominated. The 
Republican ticket was elected by pluralities of nearly 
30,000. 

Leslie Mortier Shaw, the seventeenth governor of 
Iowa, came to the office with little political experi- 
ience. The only position he ever held before becoming 
governor as the result of popular election was that of 
school director. His home was at Denison, where he 
had practiced law and engaged in banking since 1876. 

Governor Shaw was born at Morristown, Vermont, 
November 2, 1848, and came to Iowa in 1869. He 
taught school, did farm work, sold fruit trees to pay his 
way through college and was graduated from Cornell 
college at Mount Vernon, Iowa, in 1874, and in 1876 
graduated from the Iowa College of Law. 

A few days after he retired from the office of gov- 
ernor he was made secretary of the treasury in the 
cabinet of President Roosevelt on February 1, 1902, and 
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remained in the cabinet until March 4, 1907. Thus 
for five years Iowa had two representatives in the 
Roosevelt cabinet. After leaving the cabinet Mr. Shaw 
remained a resident of Washington and has since fre- 
quently written and lectured on financial and other eco- 
nomic subjects. 


When Governor Shaw was inaugurated January 13, 
1898, the nation was rapidly recovering from the panic 
of 1893. The industrial and financial skies were brighten- 
ing. The governor’s address is a commentary reveal- 
ing many of the current ideas and topics of discussion 
and in some cases is suggestive of changes and im- 
provements that were enacted into law in the years 
immediately following. 


Governor Shaw’s chief interest was in finance. The 
people, not only of Iowa but of the entire nation, he 
said, “are to be congratulated that they have at last 
learned the necessity of a single standard, and the su- 
preme convenience at least of making that standard 
gold. ... When each form of our money is directly or 
indirectly redeemable or readily exchangeable at par 
for gold it passes current under all flags, beneath 
every sky and in all ports. Anything short of this is 
an embargo on American commerce.” At the same 
time he recognized the necessity of legislation to estab- 
lish the principle of the gold standard and devise an 
adequate system for Federal finance. “It seems to be 
conceded by business men and statesmen as well that 
our national currency system needs reformation.” 

The adoption of the gold standard did not mean, in 
the opinion of the governor, a contraction of currency. 

All that is claimed, and all that inheres in the verdict of 
1896, is that the value of each dollar of United States cur- 
rency, whether of coin or of paper, shall be the equivalent of 
25.8 grains of standard gold. The government now assumes 
the responsibility of maintaining the parity of the greenbacks, 
and for the protection thereof redeems the same in gold on 
demand. A hundred millions of gold is retained in the United 
States treasury for the sole purpose of maintaining this parity. 
All have seen the evils of this condition. The government as 
soon as the reserve dropped below the admitted danger limit, 
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was compelled to borrow gold and thereby increase the national 
debt. If the national banks were empowered to issue currency 
to the full value of the bonds deposited for this security, with 
a reduction in the tax upon their circulation sufficient to make 
it profitable, and then made directly or indirectly responsible 
for the maintenance of the parity of this circulation and the 
redemption thereof in gold, it is difficult to conceive how the 
credit of the nation could be imperiled, whatever might be- 
come of the banks. . . . In some way our currency must be 
made elastic. . . . The only way that the government, under 
existing laws, can now increase its circulation is by borrowing 
upon an increased issue of bonds, which results in anything 
but the removal of the conditions rendering the expedient 
necessary. The government assumes to do a banking business 
upon credit rather than assets, and her board of directors are 
subject to sudden and capricious change, and are elected, not 
always because of peculiar fitness for this particular branch 
of business, but with various tendencies and predilections and 
pledged to represent the sentiments of widely diversified con- 
stituents, wise or otherwise. 

Governor Shaw undoubtedly was thinking along the 
same lines as were other financial experts and eco- 
nomists. Ideas from men like Shaw shaped the financial 
policy of the nation which in 1913 adopted the Federal 
Reserve system. There were enough silver Republicans 
in congress to prevent the passage of a gold standard 
law in the first session of congress after McKinley be- 
came president; and it was not until March 14, 1900, 
that the currency act was passed specifying gold as the 
standard of value, fixing the gold reserve at $150,000,000 
and requiring the treasury to maintain all the lawful 
money of the United States at a parity with gold. How- 
ever, this legal reserve was a mere fraction of the 
enormous amount of the ordinary money of exchange 
consisting of gold, silver, subsidiary coinage, gold cer- 
tificates, Civil war greenbacks, Sherman act legal tenders 
and national bank notes. 

These forms of currency aggregated considerably more 
than a billion dollars and they were maintained at par 
because of the promise of the government to redeem 
them. Out of this situation came the expert investiga- 
tions carried on during the Roosevelt and Taft ad- 
ministrations which became the basis of the Federal 
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Reserve legislation. An essential feature of the Federal 
Reserve notes is that they are based upon their com- 
mercial securities and other assets, in contrast to the 
system which Governor Shaw described as the govern- 
ment doing a banking business “upon credit rather 
than assets.” 


The pioneer age was gone in America by the time of 
Governor Shaw’s administration. “The independence 
of the individual farmer was an ideal increasingly 
difficult to realize as manufactures and transportation 
were reorganized. The great railroad company or manu- 
facturing corporation provided occupation for a multi- 
tude of salaried subordinates who would have been 
their own masters under earlier American conditions. ... 
The whole trend of organization was to reduce the 
number of men in positions of entire independence and 
to increase the number who operated as cogs in some 
machine.”? 


Governor Shaw’s inaugural affords a commentary on 
the subject, when he reviews how conditions had 
changed since the resumption act of 1879. 

We then had large areas of as good land as the sun ever 
shone upon, either subject to homestead entry or for sale at 
nominal prices. These are now exhausted. No one will again 
be able to purchase land at less than five dollars per acre 
and in fifteen years see it advance to forty dollars. Complain 
as we will, these opportunities are gone. 

The department store is fast superseding the ordinary re- 
tailer. True, it has brought the merchandise of earth within 
the reach of the consumer at the lowest possible cost. The 
factory has taken the place of the shop. Aggregated capital 
has supplanted the man of small means. Corporations are 
more than a match for the individual in very many depart- 
ments. Nearly every industry is now prosecuted on gigantic 
proportions, and amid such intense competition as to render 
the probability of success for the man of limited resources 
decidedly remote. Business is also conducted on very small 
margin. The surplus eggs of Iowa are handled and disposed 
of in the markets of the world at a profit of less than a cent 
per dozen. . . . The producer of flour has been compelled to 
reconstruct his mill every five years or retire from the field, 
and his output competes for the tenth of a cent. 


* Paxson’s “Recent History of the United States.” 
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A certain factory in Iowa sells over $100,000 worth of cog 
wheels per annum in an adjoining state, and is able to do 
this because the Iowa factory does such an extensive business 
and has such extraordinary facilities that it can lay them 
down at the consumer’s plant for the fraction of a cent per 
pound less than they can be made in smaller quantities. 


The same principles pervade all lines of business. It is 
idle to complain. These conditions belong to our civilization 
and are here to stay. They are neither an unmixed good nor 
an unmixed evil. .. . It is the part of wisdom to prepare the 
citizen to meet these conditions, unpromising though they may 
be, for meet them he must. . . . It is estimated that steam 
costs per horse power about one hundred dollars per annum. 
He who can do only what a steam engine can must expect low 
wages and no power of legislation will grant adequate relief. 
Changes in our civilization cannot be prohibited by law, nor 
vetoed by executive authority. . . . The suppression of child 
labor, enforced sanitation and kindred efforts all tend to abate 
the hardships. The abolition of trusts and monopolies would 
relieve, but must not be expected to cure. 


To meet the problems of an industrial age Gover- 
nor Shaw could see nothing better than an education 
that would train the mind to coordination and mastery 
of the mechanical forces that were propelling in- 
dustry and commerce. Education, in his opinion, must 
be carried beyond the rural or grade schools, but at 
that time Iowa’s system of education was not pre 
pared to bridge the “ever widening gap between the 
rural school and the college.” The governor’s words 
amounted to a recommendation for the establishment 
of a rural high school system. 


Referring to the alarm that had been expressed over 
the floating debt of the state, and the complaint of 
high taxes, Governor Shaw said that the aggregate 
taxes collected for all purposes within the state was 
at that time approximately $19,000,000, but of this sum 
only 8 per cent went to the state, while 92 per cent 
was absorbed at home. Taxes “are never too high 
when the affairs of state are economically administered.” 
The governor commented upon a custom that had 
grown up as a result of which assessed valuations 
were being gradually lowered so that it was neces- 
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sary to maintain a tax levy at relatively the same scale, 
in spite of increased sources of value. 


Thus, the governor showed, the average assessment 
of the cattle of the state had been reduced from about 
thirteen dollars in 1871 to about five dollars in 1895. 
“The live stock in Iowa was assessed nineteen million 
dollars less in 1897 than in 1889. . . . Assessed valua- 
tions must be maintained or increased levies must fol- 
low. The expenses of state administrations do not 
decrease simply because property is undervalued by 
the assessors. On the contrary, the expense of the state 
has grown constantly and in some items rapidly.” 


On this subject of the increasing expenditures of 
the state government Mr. A. B. Funk, who entered the 
Legislature in 1888, had some interesting things to say 
in an address to the Pioneer Law Makers Association 
in 1927. 


We can remember when by state law the tax levy for state 
purposes was for many years fixed at two mills on the dollar. 
At several sessions of the General Assembly the product of 
this levy seemed inadequate, so the question of increasing 
by special statute an additional half mill became the issue 
upon which legislators risked and sought to achieve reputation 
at the roll call. Meanwhile, the valuation of property, real 
and personal, has multiplied and in spite of the fact that other 
sources of revenue have poured into the state enormous sums 
annually, levy upon property, real and personal, is now (1927) 
ten mills on the dollar. . . . But the demand upon public 
revenues has been inexorable. Expansion of the public service 
has been definitely due to popular pressure. The people have 
demanded better schools. The people have insisted upon in- 
creased public service in response to develeping needs, real 
or assumed. Our progressive tendencies, our humanitarian 
impulses, our sense of justice, have all appealed for the de- 
velopment of state efficiency and state responsibility never 
suggested in the earlier years. Complain as they will, and 
as they must, over the increasing burden of taxation, the 
people should understand where to place the responsibility. 
They have rarely failed to endorse a bond proposition sub- 
mitted to popular vote. They want the state and the county 
and the school district to provide ways and means to establish 
justice in industrial relationships, to regulate and restrain 
corporate activity, to afford the most sympathetic treatment 
to the unfortunate wards of society, to insure the enforcement 
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of law, to provide for the development of colleges and schools 
to the highest degree of progressive efficiency. . . . Because of 
these popular demands it has become necessary for the state 
to install public service unknown to a former generation. 

When the Twenty-seventh General Assembly met in 
January, 1898, it had before it the report of a com- 
mittee appointed by the preceding legislature for the 
purpose of investigating the state institutions. The 
conclusion of the committee was a recommendation for 
a State Board of Control and the creation of such a 
board was the outstanding act of the Twenty-seventh 
General Assembly. This board was to consist of three 
persons and to it was committed the management of 
thirteen state institutions, including all except those 
purely educational. The new board took control July 1, 
1898. Its first members were men admirably con- 
stituted for such an important work. Governor Shaw 
called to the chairmanship former Governor Larrabee, 
who took the place on the condition that he might re- 
tire as soon as the organization work was completed. 
He remained chairman during the first two years. As- 
sociated with him were John Cownie, a farmer and 
businessman, and L. G. Kinne, the Democratic mem- 
ber, long prominent as a lawyer and jurist, a former 
supreme court justice. The first report of this board 
showed that in June, 1899, the state was caring for 
nearly seven thousand persons in the thirteen institu- 
tions and that the total expenditures for the two-year 
period aggregated over $2,500,000. 


The Twenty-seventh General Assembly also agreed 
to a proposed amendment to the Constitution and at 
the November election of 1898 this amendment was 
submitted to popular vote. The amendment provided 
an increase in the number of representatives in the 
lower house of the General Assembly. The maximum 
number had been one hundred, and by the new pro- 
vision the maximum was set at 115 members. The 
membership of the senate remained the same, fifty. 


Governor Shaw as a Politician 
By FLEMING FRAKER JR. 


As a well-known figure in Iowa public life, Leslie 
M. Shaw presented somewhat of a puzzle to his con- 
temporaries, as he does to later historians. Brilliant, 
ambitious, able and positive always, he rose from an 
unknown country lawyer-banker to governor of the 
state in five short years. Perhaps his forceful person- 
ality was bound to create controversy, particularly at 
a time when political feeling ran high as it did during 
his second term. 


He began his professional career as a practicing at- 
torney in Denison, and later also went into the bank- 
ing business there. His law partner was Carl F. Kuehnle 
who was probably more widely known than Shaw, or at 
least was more active in state political and fraternal 
circles for many years. The future governor gained 
considerable credit and acquaintance by becoming a 
leading layman in the Methodist Church, always a 
powerful factor in Iowa affairs. 


Shaw was, of course, an active Republican in city 
and county affairs. His congressional district was repre- 
sented by the popular, young Jonathan P. Dolliver. At 
the request of the Republican State Committee, Shaw 
made some speeches to counter the eloquence of William 
Jennings Bryan in the free silver campaign of 1896. 
But he was still largely an unknown among the voters 
of the state when brought forward as a candidate for 
governor the next year. An extensive effort was made 
to acquaint the people with this newcomer to state 
politics. 

Judge J. P. Conner of Denison went to Boone county 
to ask support. Charles Mason and John L. Stevens, 
to whom he appealed, said if Shaw would pledge 
himself to Albert B. Cummins for senator they would 
help him get Boone county. The pledge was made by 
Judge Conner and later confirmed by the candidate. 

The progressive group put forth H. W. Byers of 
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Shelby county, A. B. Funk of Dickinson county, and J. 
B. Harsh of Union county, as candidates for governor 
at the 1897 Republican convention in Cedar Rapids. 
Lieutenant governor Matt Parrott’s strong guberna- 
torial aspirations were backed by most of the party’s 
conservatives as the convention opened. Progressive 
support soon consolidated behind Senator Funk. Others 
respected his experience and political sagacity, making 
him clearly the leading candidate. 

It was then Judge Hubbard of the Northwestern rail- 
road suggested the availability of Leslie M. Shaw as 
the only man who could prevent Funk getting the en- 
tire Tenth District. Some delegates from Sioux City 
were understood to prefer Shaw. Funk always thought 
they were influenced in that stand by George D. Per- 
kins, a loyal friend of Hubbard. Shaw’s strength grew 
rapidly and he obtained the nomination largely through 
the influence of the group of Republicans who agreed 
with Judge Hubbard. 


The nomination of Shaw in this manner occasioned 
some bitterness. The men who honestly wanted Par- 
rott, Funk, Harlan, Byers, or Fuller did not like this 
coup by which the railroad politicians and federal office- 
holders had beaten them with an unknown. Many of 
them never forgot or forgave that defeat. 

Shaw waged a vigorous campaign, becoming a popu- 
lar candidate. On the speaker’s plaftform, he was a 
revelation to people of Iowa. Clearly he was different 
in that he entertained his large audiences while at 
the same time teaching or instructing them. A ready 
wit, he employed homey stories stocked with Craw- 
ford county characters or occasionally the typical Ver- 
monter, to effectively illustrate his points. 

His major speeches were largely upon national issues. 
He dwelt with authority upon subjects like the gold 
standard in which there was wide interest at the time. 
In a restricted home environment, he had had little op- 
portunity to become familiar with Iowa administrative 
or legislative affairs, so devoted a minimum of atten- 
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tion to these matters. Although Shaw ran some 300 
votes behind the rest of his ticket in his home county, 
he was elected by a substantial majority throughout the 
rest of the state. 


As governor of Iowa, Leslie M. Shaw was a new ele- 
ment in the state house. He displayed a cordial and 
friendly attitude, installing a rocking chair for seating 
visitors, extending both hands in greeting them, and 
usually had a new story to put them at ease. When he 
went down to the state house barber shop, a crowd 
usually assembled in anticipation of the amusing small 
talk. A serious man in conducting the state’s business, 
Shaw enjoyed the social side of public life and ex- 
hibited a most likeable personality. 

Shaw was awarded the customary second term as 
Iowa’s governor, although it may be noted he did not 
carry Polk county in this election. He remained loyal 
to those responsible for his political success. His ad- 
ministration opposed the proposals of John Herriott to 
revise the method of railroad assessment. A manifesto 
by the governor ably defended the old policy against 
charges of favoritism and inequality. 


Considerable controversy was aroused by the Rood 
appointment. When the senate rejected the naming of 
a personal friend of the governor to the board of con- 
trol, the position was subsequently offered to more than 
twenty-five prominent individuals. It was claimed that 
they were known to be unavailable or not interested and 
Shaw’s enemies charged him with making the vacancy a 
political football—of deliberately obligating people to 
him. 

Having promised to back Cummins for senator, Shaw 
seems to have developed similar ambitions himself. But 
when Senator Gear’s first term expired in January 1900, 
the party leaders were compelled to nominate Gear again 
as the only candidate capable of defeating Cummins. 
The opportunity again presented itself five months later 
on Senator Gear’s death, July 14, 1900. It is said that 
Shaw wanted to appoint a man who would be weak 
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enough to have a free field for a fight in the legislature; 
in that field the governor hoped he might win. 


It was imperative to the corporate interests dominating 
party policy, that the appointee be one certain of being 
re-elected at the end of the short term, against Cum- 
mins or anyone else. Their choice was the dynamic con- 
gressman from Shaw’s own district, Jonathan P. Dol- 
liver. Though the governor hesitated, apparently for 
personal reasons, he finally accepted the recommenda- 
tion of his political mentors and appointed Dolliver to 
succeed John H. Gear in the United States Senate. 

The governor was criticized for exerting undue pres- 
sure upon the convention to nominate a candidate for 
Dolliver’s congressional seat. There was a large field of 
candidates with Shaw’s friend, Judge J. P. Conner only 
one of many. Shaw was accused of threatening to with- 
hold the appointment of Dolliver for the beginning of 
the long term—from March 4 till the legislature met— 
unless the new senator backed Conner as his congressional 
successor. And it was stated that the governor wrote 
letters to Dolliver’s friends, especially in Webster county, 
requesting them to repay Dolliver’s debt by supporting 
Conner. The nomination of Judge Conner was thus inter- 
preted by some as resulting from unjustified interference 
on the part of Governor Shaw. 

Another act that did not meet with popular favor, was 
the governor’s veto of the valued policy insurance law. 
Legislation to enforce insurance contracts which had 
been sought for many years, was finally passed. But it 
was clearly inadequate and not wisely framed, encour- 
aging overinsuring of property among other things. Fol- 
lowing hearings upon the measure after the adjournment 
of the General Assembly, Shaw exercised his veto. The 
disappointment of some interested parties was later re- 
flected in the opposition to Shaw’s feelers for an unpre- 
cedented third term. 

Shaw had a distrust and an aversion to being quoted. 
He often asked newspapermen not to do so unless they 
wrote shorthand and could repeat his words verbatim. 
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Later in his life, he once remarked that he was often 
misquoted because he “seemed to say things that he did 
not.” 

Thus, although he had proved a capable chief execu- 
tive, Governor Shaw’s policies and personality aroused 
their share of antagonism around the state by the end of 
his second term in office.t His efforts at sounding out 
interest in a third term met with a decided coolness. 
Therefore, there was a great deal of surprise in some 
quarters when it was announced that Theodore Roosevelt 
had appointed him secretary of the United States treas- 
ury. 

Shaw’s entry into the cabinet was widely credited to 
Roosevelt’s appreciation of the former Iowa governor’s 
knowledge of public finance. But others felt that it more 
likely stemmed from the president’s known dislike of 
and lack of sympathy with the progressive Republican 
movement in Iowa, which was rapidly gaining momentum 
in the state at that time.” 

Shaw never came back to Iowa to live. He resigned 
as secretary of the treasury in March 1907 to become 
president of the newly formed Carnegie Trust Company 
in New York City. In 1909 Shaw made a pre-conven- 
tion campaign for the Republican nomination for presi- 
dent, but withdrew in favor of William Howard Taft. 
He returned to private business as president of a large 
corporate trust firm in Philadelphia which he headed 
until his retirement in 1913. After that he drifted into 
obscurity, occupying himself chiefly with writing on fi- 
nancial affairs and traveling extensively. One of Iowa’s 
most eminent public men, he died in Washington, D. C., 
March 28, 1932. 

Few men in the official life of Iowa possessed a finer 
mind or labored more diligently in her cause than Leslie 
M. Shaw. 


1 Editorial, The Sioux City Daily Tribune, January 17, 1901, p. 4. 


2 Emory H. English, “Shaw’s Entry into Public Life” (unpublished 
mss., Iowa State Department of History and Archives). 


The Origins of Iowa State College: 


A Founder’s Own Account 


By BenyJAMIN F. Gur* 


The first man in Iowa to advocate the establishment 
of a State Agricultural College was Suel Foster of Mus- 
catine. As early as 1847 his attention was called to simi- 
lar schools in Germany and he was so impressed with the 
benefits such institutions would confer upon the young 
people of the west, that he at once began by voice and 
pen to advocate the establishment of one in Iowa. 


Some interest was awakened from year to year, and 
in 1856 a bill was prepared by the friends of the project 
and placed in the hands of R. A. Richardson, a young 
member of the house of the Sixth General Assembly then 
in session at Iowa City. It met with but little favor and 
failed to pass the house. 


Two years later (1858) the Seventh General Assembly 
met at the new capitol in Des Moines. Mr. Richardson 
Was again a member of the house. Ed Wright of Cedar 
county, who had been a member of the last house, was 
also re-elected. I was a new member from Scott county. 
We three were among the youngest members of the house. 
We took up Richardson’s bill of the last session, care- 
fully revised it and went to work systematically among 
the members to explain the benefits an agricultural col- 
lege would confer upon the sons and daughters of farmers 
and mechanics of limited means who wanted to secure a 
college education. 

On the 4th of February, 1858, Mr. Richardson intro- 
duced the bill. We wanted it referred to the commit- 

*Fyom an unpublished manuscript in the files of the Iowa State De- 
partment of History and Archives. A noted historical writer, Ben- 
jamin F. Gue was also a prominent public figure in the state over a 
century ago. As a member of the Seventh General Assembly, he was 
one of the authors of the bill to found a. state agricultural college, 


and led the movement for its passage in the house. This first-hand 
account of the origins of Iowa State College is especially pertinent 


during that institution’s centennial year.—Editor. 
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tee on agriculture, but the opponents of the bill got it re- 
ferred to the committee on ways and means. Parlia- 
mentary courtesy usually permits a bill to go to a friendly 
committee, but that courtesy was denied us. There was 
not a known friend of the bill on the committee to which 
it was sent. 


We were indignant, for we saw clearly that the enemies 
of the bill had scored a great advantage, as we should 
have to fight a hostile report from the strongest commit- 
tee of the house, on which were both the Republican 
and Democratic leaders of that body. Had we been older 
and more experienced legislators we should have prob- 
ably accepted this defeat as final and lost all hope of 
success. But we were young and aggressive and did not 
realize how hopeless our case was judged from parlia- 
mentary possibilities. We got together after this first 
“knock-down” and determined to continue the fight. 

Our bill was held by the committee until the 10th of 
March, when it was reported back with a unanimous rec- 
ommendation that it “be indefinitely postponed.” We 
were organized now and ready for the fray. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Richardson should first 
take the floor and briefly explain the provisions of the 
bill. Then we would wait to hear all of the opposition, 
when I was to make the principal speech in behalf of 
the bill and reply to the objections. Ed Wright, who was 
a good parliamentarian, was then to make such move- 
ment as the situation seemed to demand. 

We found the opposition as well organized as we were. 
James F. Wilson took the floor in behalf of the report of 
the committee and explained that this bill proposed an 
untried and expensive experiment, and the state finances 
did not justify the expenditure. This was the opinion of 
every member of the committee. William H. Seevers, 
chairman of the judiciary committee, followed in op- 
position to the bill, and John Edwards, chairman of the 
committee on expenditures, closed the debate against 
the bill. . 


With much trepidation I took the floor to answer the 
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objections and make a final plea for the college. It was 
my first effort before a legislative body, and a “forlorn 
hope.” I had carefully prepared for the occasion and 
was familiar with all that had been done by other states 
in behalf of industrial education. 


As I proceeded, I noticed that members of the house 
were laying down their papers and giving close atten- 
tion. Encouraged by this first favorable indication, I 
spoke for half an hour with great earnestness, closing 
with a strong plea for one college where the sons of 
farmers and others of moderate means could be aided 
to acquire an education equal to that afforded to pro- 
fessional men at the State University. When I took my 
seat, Hon. Daniel F. Miller, a former member of congress 
who was an interested spectator, came over to me and 
whispered, “Young man, your speech has saved that bill.” 

Ed Wright sprang to his feet the moment I sat down 
and moved that “the bill be engrossed for a third read- 
ing.” Wilson said if we would consent to reduce the 
appropriation to $10,000, he would vote for the bill. We 
consented, a few unimportant amendments were agreed 
to and the bill became a law. Among the trustees 
named in the bill was Suel Foster. 

Story county secured the location of the new college 
by liberal donations of land, money and bonds, and the 
first appropriation of the state was expended in pur- 
chasing an experimental farm of 649 acres and building 
a farm house and barns. The country was just enter- 
ing upon an era of great financial depression which con- 
tinued several years, so that the friends of the college 
wisely determined to ask for no further appropriation 
at the next session of the legislature. 

But the opponents of the college were not idle. At the 
session of the legislature of 1860, McCullough of Lee 
county offered a resolution instructing the committee on 
agriculture to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
the act establishing an Agricultural College. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. The committee was unable to agree 
and presented two reports. The majority report signed 
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by five members of the committee was strongly against 
repeal of the law, while the minority report signed by 
two members favored repeal and reported a bill for that 
purpose. 

While the bill was on file the friends of the college 
made a careful canvass of the house and found that a 
majority was likely to vote for repeal. It was a critical 
time in the history of the new enterprise. H. C. Cald- 
well, one of the ablest and most influential members of 
the house, led the attack on the college. 


When the bill was called up, I stated that the friends 
of the college would like to have time to procure from 
the trustees a full report of what had been accomplished 
up to this time, so that the house could act intelligently, 
and I therefore moved that the bill be laid upon the table 
for the present. The motion seemed reasonable and pre- 
vailed. 

Several weeks passed, and one of the friends of repeal 
asked leave to call up the bill. The friends of the col- 
lege promptly objected. He then moved that it be taken 
up. We raised the point “that where objection was made 
it required a vote of two thirds to take up the bill.” The 
Speaker so ruled and as they were unable to get two 
thirds of the votes, the bill for repeal remained on the 
table to the end of the session. 

The Civil war came on and for four years the entire 
resources of the state were required to meet the demands 
of that emergency, but the friends of industrial educa- 
tion were not idle. By united efforts in July, 1862, they 
secured a grant of public lands from congress to the 
amount of 30,000 acres for each member from the loyal 
states for the support of agricultural colleges. Iowa thus 
secured over 200,000 acres of land under this grant, which 
was carefully selected by Peter Melendy from the pub- 
lic lands in our state. As there were more than 6,000,000 
acres of government lands in Iowa at that time subject 
to homestead entry, the great problem was how to get 
any revenue from the liberal grant for many years to 
support a college. 
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At the session of the legislature of 1864 some of the 
most influential friends of the State University made a 
powerful effort to have the land grant diverted to the 
university upon condition that a department of agricul- 
ture should be established and maintained by that insti- 
tution. The friends of the college by united opposition 
succeeded in defeating the scheme and the entire grant 
was secured to the Agricultural College. 


A plan was now devised by Governor Kirkwood, my- 
self and Senator C. F. Clarkson to lease the lands for a 
term of ten years, the lessee to pay eight per cent interest 
on the appraised value of the lands yearly in advance, 
with the privilege of purchasing at that valuation at the 
expiration of the lease. This was enacted into law and 
soon began to furnish a good income for the support of 
the college. 

An appropriation was made by the legislature to begin 
the erection of a college building. In 1866 a new board 
of trustees was elected and an appropriation made for 
the erection of the main college building. I was elected 
president of the board. Hon. John Russell of Jones 
county was placed at the head of the building commit- 
tee, and we proceeded to erect the main college building. 

In 1867 a committee was appointed on organization, of 
which I was chairman, and Peter Melendy the other 
member. We spent several months visiting agricultural 
and other colleges, examining their plan of organization 
and work. We also selected Hon. A. S. Welch for presi- 
dent of our college and an able faculty of professors. 

The question then arose—Shall girls be admitted to 
the college? A majority of the board was at first opposed 
to their admission, but before the college was opened 
we had converted several of the opposition, securing a 
majority of the trustees to vote for their admission. 

On the 17th of March, 1869, the college was opened in 
the presence of a great gathering of the people of the 
state. Addresses were made by Governor Merrill, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Scott, the president of the board of 
trustees, the chairman of the building committee and 
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President Welch. For more than thirty-two years that 
institution has grown with the progress of the state 
until it has become a great industrial university surpassed 
by few in America. 


Pioneer Salesman for Iowa 
By M. M. Morris 


The correspondence of J. S. Whittlesey, an Iowa pio- 
neer at Durant, expressed a glowing confidence in the 
state’s future. A letter dated May 19, 1856, and quoted 
in the Hartford, Connecticut, Courant, for May 31, 1856, 
advised his relatives in the East that there was no occa- 
sion to fight or steal in order to get any more territory. 

“Iowa,” he said, “has room for 17,378,600 people and 
there is room on each farm for at least 25 people.” In- 
deed, he went on, there is enough room for all the idle 
people in the East. Idleness, of course, is unknown here 
for “he who comes to Iowa must work or starve.” 

Iowa is the ‘beautiful land’ according to the writer. 
The beauty of Iowa is beyond all description. “You 
might as well try to describe the glories of a beautiful 
summer’s day to one who had never seen the light. If 
you can conceive of the vast waves of the ocean be- 
coming stationary and turned into a deep, rich soil 
covered with green turf and everywhere black soil as 
rich as a Wethersfield onion garden—that is Iowa.” 

He ended his letter on a more serious note concern- 
ing land values. Land, he warned, was rising from 
one dollar twenty-five cents to two dollars per acre 
unless located close to towns where it was rising rapidly 
to ten dollars. The land speculation was a great game. 
“Very few,” he advised, “can play it with safety. It is 
probably as demoralizing as any other species of gam- 
bling.” 

“If Uncle Sam now,” he concluded, “would give every 
man a farm of one hundred acres on condition that he 
live on it, he would save thousands of his neighbors 
from moral and secular bankruptcy.” 


The Days of Yore at Iowa State 
By A. T. Erwin® 


President Beardshear proudly announced at a J anuary, 
1900, faculty meeting, the first one which I had the privi- 
lege of attending, that the enrollment was approaching 
the one thousand mark. Compared with the present 
day figure of over nine thousand, that seems like a small 
number. However, in view of the fact that ten years 
previously the attendance was less than three hundred, 
there was a reason for satisfaction in making the an- 
nouncement. 

At the same meeting President Beardshear said, “I want 
to unfold a dream to you, a vision of the future of Iowa 
State.” The legislative budget included a proposed mill- 
age tax which would provide funds for a building pro- 
gram for the next decade. Included in this program were 
a new main building, and halls for engineering, agricul- 
ture and several laboratories. 

The bill met with strong opposition, particularly from 
a northeastern Iowa senator, a trustee of one of Iowa’s 
smaller colleges. He was quite convinced that the pas- 
sage of this act spelled the death knell of these colleges. 
The bill passed the last day of the session, indeed the 
last item on the calendar. 

The passage of this bill marked the beginning of a new 
era at Iowa State, the realization of a dream come true. 
Sadly, however, the one who had dreamed, planned and 
worked to make it a reality did not live to see its ful- 
fillment, for Dr. Breadshear! died two years later. 

OLMSTEAD PLAN 


The passage of the millage tax provided funds for the 
major buildings on the central campus. The problem 
then arose as to their location. And the necessity of an 


® Emeritus Professor of Horticulture, Iowa State College. 


1 William M. Beardshear served as president of Iowa State College 
from 1891 till his death in 1902. 
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overall landscape plan for the orderly development of 
the campus became evident. The buildings and grounds 
committee held a number of meetings at which various 
plans were proposed, none of which seemed to meet with 
general approval. 


At this stage in the proceedings, as secretary of the 
committee, I suggested to President Storms? who acted 
as chairman, that we secure the services of some out- 
standing landscape architect. He heartily approved of 
the idea and asked for suggestions. I recommended 
Olmstead Brothers, provided we could secure the serv- 
ices of John Charles. Having previously been in the 
employ of this firm, I felt confident that we would thus 
have the benefit of a man of national reputation and 
wide experience in this field. He was also an individ- 
ual who studied a problem carefully before committing 
himself, but once he reached a conclusion he was ada- 
mant in his decisions. 


Olmstead called attention to the fact that the college 
had switched from the informal Gothic type of architec- 
ture to the formal Grecian type; therefore, the new 
buildings should bear a formal relationship to each other. 
Agricultural Hall, now Curtiss Hall, should be placed on 
axis with Central Building, now Beardshear Hall. Labor- 
ing under the misapprehension that Olmstead meant the 
elimination of the open naturalistic effect on the central 
campus, his program met with widespread opposition 
from the alumni. 

At that time the veterinary buildings were located on 
the site of the present Memorial Union. Their pro- 
posed removal aroused the ire of the retired head of 
that division, likewise the dean of agriculture was any- 
thing but happy regarding Olmstead’s recommendations. 
The topsy-turvy growth which took place on campuses 
having a growth parallel to ours has surely empha- 
sized the value of the master plan which was adopted 
for our campus, and has also vindicated the foresight and 
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wisdom of Olmstead in foreseeing problems which have 
arisen years later. 


PROTECTING Campus ENTRANCES 


The growth of the college brought with it accompany- 
ing problems regarding the development of the area ad- 
joining the campus entrances. In 1900 a small grocery 
store at the foot of Ash Avenue was the only business 
house in the Fourth Ward. Not long thereafter, several 
business houses were built at the Welch Avenue en- 
trance, and it seemed evident that the entire area facing 
the campus on the south would be similarly developed. 
At that time Ames had neither a planning commission 
nor a zoning board. Consequently, the only alterna- 
tive was to zone the area against business by paying 
the property owners an agreed sum for imposing busi- 
ness restrictions. State funds could not be used. At 
the expense of some extra shoe leather, I took on the 
job of raising the money by subscription. 

This agreement covered the block between Ash Ave- 
nue and Lynn. Later a concerted effort was made to 
break the agreement. A small cleaning plant was es- 
tablished at the foot of Ash Avenue as a test case. The 
college promptly met the challenge and the State Su- 
preme Court rendered a verdict in favor of Iowa State. 

FORAGING 

Webster defines “foraging” as a raid, and that was just 
what occurred every now and then with the dormitory 
boys. The dormitory board was very inexpensive, being 
only $2.25 per week, and while substantial the bill of 
fare was rather monotonous. The deficiency was some- 
times supplied from some farmer’s chicken house. As a 
consequence, the president was confronted every so often 
by an irate farmer with a bill for chickens. 

However, on one occasion a raid worked out very dif- 
ferently than planned. It was a pleasant moonlight night, 
and the gang had planned to assemble at midnight on 
the old Boone road west of the campus. Here Presi- 
dent Beardshear who had been tipped off unexpectedly 
joined the party. “Good evening, boys, you out for a 
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stroll?” he inquired. “Well fine, do you mind if I stroll 
with you?” They passed the farm which the boys had 
spotted for a raid, but only longing glances were cast 
in that direction. For a few miles stories were ex- 
changed and all went merrily along, but as the miles 
lengthened and the stories gave out, so did the feet. 
Still there was just one thing to do, follow the leader, 
so on they trudged for many a weary mile. At Boone, 
President Beardshear loaded the boys on an eastbound 
train. They arrived on the campus just in time for break- 
fast, there to face their fellow students deeply cha- 
grined and weary, but wiser lads. 


OLp Main 

The Old Main occupied the site of the present Beard- 
shear Hali. It was a combination of dormitories for boys, 
classrooms and administrative offices. On the north 
and south wings were much coveted quarters known as 
the tower rooms which were occupied by seniors only. 
Many are the stories repeated by the seniors of the 
Old Main. This one was related to me recently by Carl 
F. Langlas of the Class of 96 who occupied a tower 
room. Carl brought from home a large armchair. To 
cure some of the lower classmen from occupying this 
chair for seniors only, the arms were electrified. The 
next evening there was a knock at the door. “Come 
in if you want to, but if you don’t want to, stay out,” 
was the response. In walked President Beardshear who 
made a bee line for that armchair. A wince or two 
convinced the boys that the juice was on all right, but 
only a smile came from the President—a giant physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually, and one who knew how 
to deal with men. 

Campus PHONE SysTEM 


The interdepartmental phone system of those early 
days was a far cry from the one which is now being 
installed. Each department was represented by a num- 
bered button in a series. You acted as your own “cen- 
tral.” To call a particular department you moved the 
lever over to the proper button and turned the crank 
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for a specified number of rings depending upon whom 
you wished to reach in that department. Sometimes the 
wires got crossed, as in the case where I endeavored 
to reach a Mr. Sales south of town. “Hello, is this 
Sales?” I enquired. “No, this is profit and loss,” re- 
sponded Professor Bissell of the mechanical engineer- 
ing department. 
Kent's LAKE 


Lake LaVerne represents the second attempt to pro- 
vide a body of water for the campus. The first one 
known as Kent’s Lake was located on the bottom directly 
south of the Agricultural Annex. The lake soon filled 
with sediment resulting from erosion. For years it was 
just a very shallow body of water famous for its bull- 
frogs which the campus kids loved to hunt. However, 
these youngsters found another diversion one day. About 
noon a message came to the office requesting that if 
anyone saw Morrell Marston to send him home as this 
was his birthday. As we drew near the lake the air 
was filled with warwhoops. In the water was Morrell, 
now Major-General Marston if you please, held at bay 
by a bunch of pranksters armed with clubs, who had 
not been invited to the party. When rescued covered 
with mud from head to foot, he was hardly attired for 
a birthday party. 

The expense of excavating for Lake LaVerne was borne 
by LaVerne Noyes, a wealthy Chicago alumnus. The 
dam at the east end of the lake was designed by a Mr. 
Simons who was employed by Mr. Noyes. The construc- 
tion of the dam was in the hands of Frank Mann, an 
experienced bridge engineer. A number of trusted 
convicts were employed on the campus at that time, 
and Mr. Mann had such a crew on the dam. In the 
interests of a more stable construction as the dam up- 
stream had given way in a recent flood, Mann made 
some unauthorized changes in the design of the dam. 
As the dam was nearing completion he discovered Mr. 
Simons heading toward the lake on a tour of inspection. 
Mr. Mann yelled to the men to get some planks and 
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cover up the work, and assigned them to another job. 
As soon as Mr.'Simons departed he ordered them to 
remove the planks and proceed with the pouring of the 
concrete. About this time he overheard one of the con- 
victs remark to a fellow workman, “By gosh, the crooks 
ain’t all at Fort Madison, are they?” 


Boarp OF ConTROL INSTEAD OF BOARD IN CONTROL 


Iowa State College was governed for many years by 
a Board of Trustees. The enabling act establishing the 
college stipulated that the college finances should be au- 
dited annually by the Board of Control and a report 
made to the governor. The use of that little two-let- 
tered word “of” instead of “in” placed this responsibil- 
ity in the hands of the STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 
The auditing was done for several years by one of their 
members, a Mr. John Cownie. One year when on such 
a mission, he requested some paper of Mr. Herman 
Knapp,? and was given a sheet of writing paper. In his 
report to the governor he made note of the fact that he 
was given writing paper instead of scratch paper, and 
in harmony with his Scotch ancestry the incident was 
cited as an example of extravagance. A year later he 
was back on the same mission and again made the same 
request. This time Treasurer Knapp handed him the 
wastebasket with the admonition, “Just help yourself, 
Mr. Cownie.” 


Hazinc 


For several years the upper classmen, particularly the 
sophomores, seemed to take delight in making life miser- 
able for the freshmen. In order to readily identify 
them, the freshmen were required to wear a red cap. 
However, a little fellow put a quietus on the practice 
one spring. A group of upper classmen encountered 
Campbell in the horticultural orchard and planned to 
stretch him. “You mind your business and I’ll mind 
mine,” warned Campbell. The man in the lead made 

* Herman Knapp was also Registrar, twice acting President and later 
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a charge for him and a second later a bullet grazed 
his toe. “In Montana a fellow don’t take an insult like 
that laying down,” said Campbell. 


In the spring of 1902 occurred the worst student 
riot in the history of the college. The freshmen had 
planned to have a class banquet in Margaret Hall din- 
ing room. After the group had gathered the upper 
classmen turned a fire hose through the plate glass win- 
dows, breaking dishes, destroying food and drenching 
the guests. Their speakers were kidnapped. A hydro- 
gen sulfide generator drove everyone from the build- 
ing and the electric wires were cut. The legislature was 
in session and President Beardshear was in Des Moines 
on important matters pertaining to the college appro- 
priation. The newspapers headlined the student riot at 
Iowa State, and played up the destruction of college 
property at just the time the president was working 
hard to put over some very important legislation. Presi- 
dent Beardshear hurried back to Ames and called a 
convocation. The students were still in a boisterous 
mood as they assembled and class yells filled the air. 
Mr. Beardshear, without any preliminaries in a com- 
manding tone of voice, read that memorable poem of 
Edward Roland Sill, “The Fool’s Prayer.” The closing 
line of each verse read, “Oh, Lord, be merciful to me, 
a fool.” The students quickly caught the implication 
and the significance of those lines. Without adding a 
further word the audience was dismissed. Quite in con- 
trast with the rowdy spirit in which they entered, they 
retired in a quiet, orderly manner. I have never wit- 
nessed a more masterly command of a difficult situa- 
tion. 

Tuc oF War 


A brick kiln west of the campus provided the brick 
for the older buildings on the campus. The clay pit 
formed a water hole known as Briley’s Pond. A tug-of- 
war across this pond was substituted for hazing. How- 
ever, neither side seemed to relish being dragged through 
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the mud, and the pulling and hauling seemed more 
like work than play; thus ended hazing. 


SMALLPOX SCARE 


During President Storms’ administration an outbreak 
of smallpox occurred on the campus, and we were all 
ordered to be vaccinated. One morning a group of ag- 
ricultural students appeared for vaccination. Shortly 
thereafter the head nurse heard a commotion back of 
the hospital. Here was the same group again in line. 
At the head end was one of their number, a bottle of 
alcohol in one hand and a swab of cotton in the other, 
which he proceeded to apply to the treated arm as 
they passed in review. The group was identified as the 
class in dairy bacteriology, of which Dr. Frank Bouska 
was the instructor. “Dr. Bouska, are you opposed to 
this vaccination program?” inquired President Storms. 
“Quite the contrary, Mr. President, I think it is a good 
idea.” “But you gave your students information as to 
how to counteract the vaccine, did you not?” “Well, 
but Mr. President, I am a professor of bacteriology. 
They asked me a hypothetical question, and I gave them 
a hypothetical answer.” “Dr. Bouska, just defer any 
further hypotheticals, please until this campaign is over.” 

The smallpox patients were confined in a building 
known as the Pest House. The outlook from this build- 
ing was rather foreboding, for it adjoined the college 
cemetery. Happily, however, none of the patients found 
a permanent resting place there. 

UNBIDDEN GUEST 

It was a pleasant autumn day and the students were 
pursuing the even tenor of their way at Beardshear Hall. 
Suddenly the building was filled with a penetrating 
odor. Clearly it was not the barrage of an enemy; neither 
was it the fragrance of new-mown hay. Custodian Ed- 
wards responded promptly to the emergency call. One 
whiff and he readily identified the unbidden guest as a 
small, innocent-looking animal, black in color with white 
stripes down its back, and a beautiful bushy tail; but 
where was it? Not in the basement for a corps of 
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janitors had thoroughly searched that quarter. Finally 
the mystery was solved. One of the veterinary stu- 
dents according to tradition, who desired to try out his 
skill, had carefully extracted a vial of this potent fluid, 
99 and 9/10 pure. The vial finally landed in the botany 
lab on the top floor of Beardshear Hall. One day it 
was tossed out the window and the smashed bottle landed 
on the intake fan. In just a few minutes, the efficiency 
of the ventilating system was amply demonstrated. 


Resignation of Annals Editor 


The retirement of Emory H. English as editor of the 
ANNALS OF Iowa was effective with the April number of 
the current volume. He came with the Department of 
History and Archives in April, 1943. Previous service 
in the state government both in legislative and admin- 
istrative capacities, added to the value of his employ- 
ment in the Historical department. At times he han- 
dled other duties in addition to editorial work. 

Mr. English succeeded Ralph Young as assistant cura- 
tor in 1944 and three years later, upon retirement of 
Curator Ora Williams in December 1946, was acting 
curator until July 1, 1947, when Claude R. Cook became 
curator. The total period of his editorship covered 15 
years. In his retirement, he will continue to reside in 
Des Moines. 

The new editor beginning with this number of the 
publication is Fleming Fraker Jr. of Mitchellville, lowa. 
He is a former teacher, a graduate of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and has completed additional work in his- 
tory at Drake University in Des Moines. Since join- 
ing the staff Mr. Fraker has been engaged in arrange- 
ments and plans for his work on the ANNALS. 


The Autobiography of an Old House 


By Lest E. Francis 


[The sketches presented herewith constitute the final chapters 
in the story told by Sen. Leslie E. Francis, formerly of Spirit 
Lake and now deceased, following those presented in previous 
issues of the ANNALS, covering the early years of his own life 
with vivid descriptions of the environs of that locality where 
his youth and most of his later life were spent. 


How nearly he had completed these observations cannot 
be known for many of them were descriptive references from 
his own speeches made at various times and selected by him 
to be included in his book, which never was published.—EHditor.] 


A Meteor Sams Over My HEAD 


A few years after I was completed, a most amazing 
thing happened in the air a few feet above me. It was 
one of those warm, lazy days when everyone was sleepy. 
I myself was scarcely awake, but you may be sure I 
was very wide-awake when without warning the whole 
world seemed about to burn up. Half asleep I chanced 
to glance toward the lake and the western sky. Far 
away I saw a great pillar of fire high in the air, sur- 
rounded by dense, black smoke. The fiery object was 
moving directly toward me. Almost before I had time 
to think, it was upon me, passing but a few feet above 
my chimney. I could feel the terrible heat and was al- 
most suffocated with the gases that in burning made 
the black cloud which filled the heavens to the westward. 


This astonishing object was moving almost as swiftly 
as light itself and was so near me that my whole frame 
trembled with the vibration of its movements. Its prog- 
ress was accompanied by noises that made the heavy 
thunder to which I was accustomed sound like children’s 
firecrackers in comparison. Almost instantly it disap- 
peared in the east, leaving behind it a long trail of smoke 
that spread from the western sky to the east. It seemed 
but a few feet away when it passed over me, and went 
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by so swiftly I could scarcely follow its course with my 
eyes. 

People came running from every direction—those out 
of doors seemed to seek the shelter of the house, those 
inside wanted to get out. There was wild excitement 
for a few minutes. A hundred years or so before an old 
woman by the name of Mother Shipman had made a 
dire prophecy. She had said, “The world to an end will 
come in the year eighteen hundred eighty-one.” Many 
people believed what she had foretold, and although 
this meteor did not come at exactly the right date, they 
felt she might be mistaken in a few years, but still be 
right. I am sure that fully twenty years had passed 
before believers gave up the thought that poor Mother 
Shipman might be wrong. The arrival of this visitor 
from the heavens was near enough to her set date of 
destruction to satisfy the earnest advocate of her proph- 
ecy, and added much to the excitement of the occasion. 

The Boy was playing under the trees a few rods away 
when the meteor came along. Frightened as I was, I 
nevertheless glanced toward him. What he did I will 
not tell in my own words. Only a few years ago the 
people who were then living with me were reading the 
local paper and laughing heartily. I heard them speak 
of my Boy, so I listened to hear what they had to say. 
I found that the Boy had written an article on this 
very meteor, and that was what they were reading. 

I am sure that I can quote that article almost as it 
was written, and it will be far more interesting than 
anything I, myself, can now say. This article was ad- 
dressed to the editor of the local paper and was as 
follows: 

“IT have just read ——’s story of that meteor. I hate 
to admit that I am fifty years old, but if that meteor 
blew in fifty years ago, I must be, for I saw it myself. 
I was playing in the back yard down on the old farm, 
and it went directly over the house, just missing the 
chimney. 

“T had a white dog called Keno, named after a popu- 
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lar pioneer game, I am told, and when that thing flew 
over the house, Keno sat up, folded his front legs and 
howled so vigorously that he drowned out the ‘detona- 
tions’ that —— mentions as produced by the meteor. 

“It was well understood in those days that if a dog 
howled in the daytime, some member of the family 
would die, and as Keno was looking directly at me when 
at his loudest, I felt my time had arrived. I remember 
leaving Keno stiil sitting up while I made a hasty exit, 
seeking my mother’s protection. If that meteor was 
over twenty feet above my head when it went by, then 
I am a liar. It was going in the same direction I took 
when I abandoned Keno, and I remember distinctly that 
I overtook and passed it on my way to the house. 

‘“_____ does not remember what became of that meteor. 
I do, for in later years, when engaged in the arduous 
labor of learning the law, I ran across a case in the su- 
preme court between the man who saw it fall and 
claimed it by virtue of discovery, and the owner of the 
land where the meteor fell. The land owner was held 
entitled to the meteor. It is now in the great museum 
at Vienna, Austria. 

“Tf any other old settler lacks details concerning events 
back not more than a hundred years, let him take the 
matter up with me. “How time flies!” 

As I was right there and saw Keno sit up and heard 
him howl and saw the Boy run in, I confirm the above 
in all respects, except that I am not certain the Boy 
passed the meteor. I may have been looking at some- 
thing else at that moment, however. 

WATERMELONS AND HONEY 


I remember the night the boys decided to steal a neigh- 
bor’s watermelons. They had many melons in their own 
garden, but they were sure the neighbor’s were far bet- 
ter. My Boy was still little, but he slipped away with 
the older boys. They didn’t want him to tag along and 
the only real reason they tolerated him was that he 
threatened to tell their parents of the raid if he couldn’t 
go. So he dragged along in the rear, watching for the fun. 
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The neighbor lived about two miles away. His water- 
melon patch was full. The raiders ate what they wanted 
and then each carried one home for a rainy day. But 
as these melons weighed fully forty pounds, they be- 
came pretty heavy before the two miles were covered. 
The little Boy had an eye bigger than his stomach, and 
his melon was too much for him, but by dint of rolling 
and carrying, he at last reached home with it. He placed 
it most carefully on some hay covering a calf pen, but 
when he returned the next day, he found that the melon 
had rolled down into the pen and the calf had been the 
gainer. 

An amusing thing happened that same night. The 
melon patch at home was only a short distance from 
me. I had seen our boys start and knew what they in- 
tended doing, so, shortly after they left and I saw some 
boys entering the patch, I wondered why they were re- 
turning so soon. I was surprised to see that they were 
the boys from the farm where my boys had gone. Pos- 
sibly the old saying that stolen sweets are best is true. 

On another occasion the boys wanted honey. Only a 
few miles away lived an old man who had the only 
honey farm in that country. One night the boys de- 
cided to raid the hives and again they tried to make 
the little Boy stay home. It was a very dark night and 
flashlights were unknown. They found the field with- 
out any difficulty, but from then on their troubles were 
immediate. 

The bees were not accustomed to being disturbed so 
late at night and they resented this intrusion in the only 
way known to them; they swarmed out in defense of 
home and family much as ants when their hill is annoyed, 
but with far more effectiveness. They seemed to realize 
that the small Boy was very innocent, for they did not 
sting him, but how they did go after the larger boys. By 
brave and earnest effort a few small boxes partially 
filled with honey were obtained, and then a retreat was 


called. 
The boys had heard that honey tasted better with 
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milk, so on their way home they stopped at another 
neighbor’s farm and had milk with their honey. They 
had no cups with them and their only method of getting 
the milk was to milk directly into their mouths. This 
they did with some degree of success, but more often 
missing. At last filled with honey and both filled and 
covered with milk they reached home, tired and happy, 
but racked with the pain of bee stings. The next day 
the arms of one of the boys were so swollen that he 
could not get them into his shirt without first cutting 
the sleeves. But they had had their fun and were will- 
ing to pay the piper. 

I have watched human nature for many long years. 
I know that in every human being is just so much devil- 
try. In some way each must rid himself of this evil; 
sometimes he may do so by more evil, sometimes by 
incidents such as I have described. 

Today temptation stands before all young people, but 
there are more things to do that will not harm. I can- 
not say, yet, which is the better—the days of my youth 
or now. Perhaps before my life is ended a solution will 
become clear. 

ScHOOL—AND A FarrHruL Doc 


When I was young, the schoolhouse was located more 
than a mile from me, making it necessary for the chil- 
dren to walk what seemed a very long distance in cold 
weather. A few years later the schoolhouse was moved 
into the timber only twenty rods from me. Before the 
schoolhouse was moved, I knew of things that hap- 
pened there only as I heard them discussed within my 
walls, but after the move, I could see the children at 
their games and at their lessons. Many things that hap- 
pened around that schoolhouse I remember and of these 
I will speak as this autobiography goes forward. 

The schoolhouse was placed by the road upon the 
bank of a deep ravine that carried a small stream to 
the lake nearby. When heavy rains fell, the stream be- 
came a raging torrent, deeply interesting to the chil- 
dren. Once my Boy, who was still just a little fellow, 
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ran down to this stream right after a heavy rain and 
found the banks overflowing. He saw a horse trough 
almost floating but with one end still upon the bank. He 
gave a little push and as it left the bank, jumped in. 
The current was very strong at that place and off 
down stream went the trough at a very rapid pace. 


The Boy fairly screamed with delight; the trough 
whirled around and around, struck an obstacle which 
almost stopped it, and then rushed over a small water- 
fall and on toward the lake. The stream grew wider 
as it neared the lake, but slowed in pace as the fall 
lessened. Finally the lake came in view and the Boy saw 
high waves rolling toward him. He became frightened 
and, without realizing his danger, sprang overboard, in- 
tending to wade ashore. However, the water was too 
deep and he could not swim. Down he went beneath 
the waves and surely would have drowned but for un- 
expected help. 


All boys love dogs. If they do not have one, they 
clamor until they get one. My Boy had a dog that fol- 
lowed him everywhere. He followed to the stream that 
day and when the Boy climbed into the trough, the dog 
tried to get in too, but the strong current had taken the 
trough so suddenly that there was no time for the dog 
to jump in, so he ran along the bank as the trough went 
swiftly down the stream. He was there when the Boy 
jumped into the deep water; he seemed to sense the 
Boy’s danger and in an instant was at his side, and in 
another moment was pulling him ashore. 


The Boy was none the worse for his experience and 
did not realize until many years after how near he 
had come to death. As soon as he could get his breath, 
he sat down on the bank with the dog by his side and 
watched the raging water and saw that even large trees 
were being washed down the stream. At last he be- 
came tired and came home. Here, his mother noticed 
his wet clothes and made inquiries, and presently the 
Boy told what had happened. He was scolded and put 
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to bed, but the dog was praised, patted and given a nice 
bone. 


For years the Boy and the dog were together. If the 
Boy were given a slice of bread and butter, he shared 
it with Keno. At meals I could see the Boy hide things 
in his pockets and later give them to the dog. If the 
Boy became sleepy and dropped down for a rest, the 
dog sat by his side until he awakened. At night the dog 
slept by the bed and at the first stir in the morning, he 
was at the Boy’s side, sniffing at him and seemingly 
anxious for the Boy to get up and play with him. 


Once the Boy was sick for several weeks. He could 
not go out to play and as his illness was contagious, the 
dog was not allowed in the room. Day after day he sat 
by the window looking in. He seemed to know that 
something was wrong and nothing could induce him to 
leave so long as he could see the Boy through the window. 
At last the Boy was well enough to sit up and a little 
later to go outdoors. It was almost pathetic to watch 
the dog as he romped around the Boy on that first day; 
he could not speak words, but words were not needed 
to express his joy. He jumped high into the air, he 
rolled upon the ground, he ran far away and raced back, 
he barked and he growled, he licked the Boy’s hands and 
tried to lick his face. In all he made more fuss over 
the Boy than anyone else around me and I could not 
help feeling that the love of an animal for a human 
being is one of the strongest ties in life. 


But dogs do not live so long as boys and one day the 
dog became sick. He was not truly sick for his only 
ailment was age. His limbs could not carry him, his 
eyes were dull, he could eat nothing. The Boy could 
not fully understand; he only knew that something was 
wrong. He sat by the dog until forced to go to bed. In 
the night the dog died and when the Boy came down 
early to see his playmate, he was gone. The Boy hunted 
everywhere for the dog, but could not find him. At last 
he asked his father where the dog was and then learned 
that the dog was dead. This did not mean much to the 
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Boy, but the absence of the dog did, so he continued 
hunting for him, running here and there, calling and 
whistling, but without the answering bark so long a part 
of their play. The Boy went out to the field where the 
men were working; he ran down to the lake, among 
the trees, along the bank of the big ravine, calling for 
his dog, but there was no answer. 


The Boy went back to the house and then his mother 
took him upon her lap and explained to him what had 
happened. She told him where the dog was buried and 
to that spot the Boy ran. There he found a little mound 
under the trees. He lay down upon the mound and 
called the dog’s name and wept and sobbed. At last he 
seemed to know that he could not bring back his dog, 
so he got up, found two stones and placed one at the head 
of the mound and the other at the foot. 

For a long time he came to that spot each day, for 
he was lonesome without his constant companion of so 
many years. The Boy may not have a dog now, but I 
am sure he has never forgotten the one he treasured so 
many years ago. 

Deatu Notcu 

The people, who in later years built me upon the banks 
of my beautiful lake, came to this region very soon after 
the terrible massacre that brought death to every living 
person in all that country, save two, who after capture 
and long captivity, were ransomed. Naturally then, the 
deeds of those marauding red men were well-known to 
my people and often discussed. As a consequence, I am 
familiar with much that happened long before I came 
into being as well as that which occurred after I was 
completed. It may interest you if I relate some of the 
events that took place around me. 

The massacre took place all around my lake. On the 
farm north the members of an entire family were killed, 
and later buried nearby. The log cabin in which they 
lived was not burned but stood there for many years. 
I could not see because of the great trees that inter- 
vened, but I heard them tell of the grave and of the 
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little babe whose brains were dashed out against one of 
the lovely trees. 


On the farm south another family was murdered. Six 
or seven members of this family were buried by the 
soldiers in one shallow grave. All around the lake other 
families were killed. It was natural under these cir- 
cumstances that local history was so frequently the 
subject of evening talks and served to interest, frighten 
and send to bed the youngsters who listened. 


The Woman often told of a later massacre that took 
place, as I have already told you. Scarcely a morning 
came that she did not open the door with fear that from 
the nearby trees might come the bullet or arrow that 
would end her life. Under such conditions, it is not 
strange that the children grew up with very definite 
ideas about Indians, and with a strong desire to rid the 
country of them, guilty or innocent. 


The lights were poor in my early days and yet the 
family read much. When I was very young, I remem- 
ber that for a time the best available light was that 
obtained from burning a cloth dipped in grease secured 
from meat or mutton fryings. Later on, ordinary kero- 
sene lamps gave a most brilliant light in comparison. 


Books were few and hard to get, with the result that — 
anything in print was welcomed. One day a story based 
upon the massacre was brought in. It was called “Death 
Notch.” It seemed that an avenging person started out 
to even up the terrible massacres by destroying an equal 
number of red men. This, the man attempted to do by 
himself. Each time he killed an Indian he immediately 
made a record thereof by cutting a deep notch in the 
nearest tree. This practice soon gave him the enviable 
title of Death Notch. 

The story was a thriller and every member of the fam- 
ily, even to the little Boy, read it. He conceived the idea 
that the story was a true account and was deeply im- 
pressed. He armed himself with two revolvers and went 
through the timber killing Indians on every side; at 
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least he thought he was, and who am I to unmask a child’s 
imagination? 

The events of the story were laid in the lake region 
and mostly upon our farm. In the story Death Notch 
was being pursued by a band of Indians who were close 
behind him and drawing nearer. He ran with great 
swiftness, but some in the tribe were swifter and he saw 
that escape was impossible. He was going toward the 
lake when the Indians discovered him. They immedi- 
ately gave chase, following on every side save that lead- 
ing to the lake, and there was no escape. They did not 
shoot him as he ran, for they wished to capture him for 
sacrifice and torture. Very desperate indeed was Death 
Notch, but as usual he was more than a match for mere 
Indians. 

Growing in the water a few rods from shore were 
many long rushes with stems about as large as one’s little 
finger, and hollow from top to bottom. Into these rushes 
Death Notch ran, seeking to hide himself among them, 
but the Indians were too near and the rushes not thick 
enough to accomplish his purpose. Still he was not dis- 
couraged and in the nick of time, he thought of a way 
of escape. Quickly pulling one of the rushes from the 
water, he bit off both ends and placing one end in his 
mouth and leaving the other end through which to 
breathe above water, he dived to the bottom of the lake. 
Since this reed was exactly like the other reeds, the In- 
dians could not find him and they felt certain he had 
drowned. When he was quite sure that the Indians had 
gone, Death Notch rose to the surface and followed 
them—with very sad results indeed to the Indians. 

All this and other similarly amazing incidents were 
related with such frankness as to make even the doubt- 
ing feel it unjust to question so honorable a tale. The 
Boy was not old enough to have the slightest doubt about 
it all, and as he went through the woods killing imaginary 
Indians, he often found notches cut in the trees. He 
was certain that he was treading on sacred ground. Not 
until fully grown did he learn that those notches, so 
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thrilling in his youth, were cut by his older brother 
for the express purpose of making romance and chivalry 
grow among the trees on the banks of the lake. 

Had the pioneers not possessed the quality of humor 
and that inestimable ability to obtain enjoyment from 
the very little things of their day, I am sure that few 
indeed could have endured the privations and hardships 
inevitable in a new country. But they could laugh in 
the face of adversity and struggle all the harder when 
misfortune came. Thus did they survive and become a 
strong people. 

THE Boy WHo Ran Away 


Pioneers were greatly interested in horses. Many of 
them owned fine animals, and some of them possessed 
race horses. My family was one of the latter. One 
such animal was known as Plowboy. He was really 
fast and was run at county and state fairs. One of the 
older boys rode him, and looked after him at home and 
at the races. 

As Plowboy became better known, he was taken to 
places farther and farther from the farm. Finally he 
was taken to a state fair in an adjoining state. Plow- 
boy won these races, and someone who knew horses 
offered to buy him at such a good price that it was ac- 
cepted and we never saw Plowboy again.. 

After disposing of Plowboy, the boy did not return 
home, but visited around awhile. During this time a 
great gold discovery stirred the whole nation; this ex- 
citement was too much for him, and taking the proceeds 
from the sale of the race horse, the boy joined a cara- 
van and rushed to the gold fields. For a time he wrote 
regularly. One day a letter came from a city in Old 
Mexico. It was a newsy letter and in it he sent word 
to the Boy, then about five years old, that he was en- 
closing a strawberry, but upon opening the letter all 
that remained was a red splotch where the strawberry 
had been. These letters greatly excited the Boy who 
wanted to see these interesting places his older brother 
had so aptly described. 
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After some years’ absence, the older boy ceased writing; 
his last letter had been written from a western city.7in 
it he told of having been ill, but was better. After many 
months of waiting, the family decided the boy must 
have suffered a relapse and died, but a little later they 
heard through friends that the boy had been seen. Still 
no letters came and still the mother, the Woman of 
this narrative, could not believe that her son was dead, 
but some day would return to them. 


For many years while they lived on the farm, the 
Woman watched the road down which she was certain 
that her son would return to her. The younger chil- 
dren knew this story well, and whenever a strange man 
was seen coming down the highway, they would run 
and lie down behind the willows by the road, hoping 
that the stranger might be their brother. But the son 
never returned. 


Many years later the Boy went to the west coast to 
the town where his brother was last seen, seeking to 
find him. In the directory he found a name identical to 
his brother’s and went to the address given. An elderly 
woman came to the door. He knew she could not be 
his brother’s wife and he explained the nature of his 
visit. The poor woman wept bitterly and when she had 
recovered sufficiently to speak, she told the Boy that 
she once lived in England and that her boy with the 
similar name had gone to Australia; how he wrote so 
often for so long, then ceased writing; how she, too, as 
the Woman, had been waiting and watching all these 
years for the return of her long lost son. 

The boy never did return and the Woman passed on 
long ago, to the very end hoping and praying that she 
might once more see her son. I marvel that children 
ean be so cruel, so unkind, so thoughtless, to the au- 
thors of their being. 

Perhaps ere this, the son and the mother who loved 
him have met and are happily together for all the ages. 

And so ends this brief story of the boy who ran away. 
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Boats 
When the Boy was yet a little fellow, I noticed that 
he seemed greatly interested in boats. As I have said, 
I was placed on the bank of a beautiful lake, so it was 
only natural that the boys on my farm should want a 
boat. 


The Boy’s first boat was a toy sailboat—he made it 
himself. It was about three feet long, had two masts 
and a jib, and weight was placed under the bottom to 
keep it from tipping over. He often sailed it on the 
lake, but was always afraid it would get away from him. 
One day it did get away and, with the wind just right, 
it sailed off down the lake towards Stony Point, a cou- 
ple of miles away. He had no way of getting it back. 
I knew he felt bad about losing it for I remember he 
walked the shores of the lake for miles looking for it, 
but it was never found. 

His next boat was the Robinson Crusoe canoe I have 
told you about, but this boat never got beyond the wood- 
pile. Later two of the boys built a flat-bottomed boat. 
It was made of ordinary pine boards and surely was not 
much of a boat, but it floated and that made it a boat 
and as a boat, it brought much happiness. They could 
go any place on the lake with it, fish from it, and even 
use it for going to town instead of driving a team around 
by the long road. 

Later the Boy concluded that it would be easier to 
operate the boat if it had a sail instead of oars and so 
he made a tall mast and rigged up a big sail. The 
boat was moored where a stream ran into the lake. One 
day when the wind was blowing at a high rate, the 
Boy almost came to grief with this boat. A strong wind 
was coming up the lake and struck the shore sidewise 
instead of directly in front. The waves thus struck the 
shore on the slant and rolled on up the lake towards 
the north. The Boy set his mast, pulled up his sail, set 
the jib, and was ready to go. The wind whipped the 
sail and made a terrible noise, but as the sail was not 
loosened, the Boy did not realize his danger when he 
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pushed the boat out and jumped in. It immediately 
started off shore in the trough of the big waves, lean- 
ing far over with the force of the wind, first on the top 
of a wave and then in the trough, and rolled and pitched 
in the most amazing manner. 


The waves dashed up over the sides of the boat, 
which began to fill with water. The water was very 
deep, even near the shore, and had the boat tipped 
over, it is doubtful if the Boy could have saved himself. 
Presently the boat was under control and off it sailed 
at a very great rate. The Boy, by using the oar to 
guide, managed to keep the boat heading up the lake, 
but in the heavy wind and aided by the rushing waves, 
he became alarmed at the speed with which he was 
passing the big rocks along the shore, and concluded 
that he better get out of there and back on land. 

A little farther up the lake was a sand beach where 
there were no rocks, and for this he headed. Sailing at 
full speed, he ran his craft directly into the shore. I 
could see and was certainly surprised at what happened 
when he struck land. The flat-bottomed boat slid up 
out of the water almost entirely above the highest waves; 
the masts and sail and jib were jerked out of the boat 
and thrown upon the shore rods away and the Boy him- 
self went out of his seat at the stern clear up against 
the front end of the boat. He climbed out and looked 
around, and I am sure he was most thankful that he 
was on the ground. I do not remember his setting up 
that sail again. 

One incident involving this boat has always inter- 
ested me. Threshers were coming and the Boy was sent 
to town for supplies. The horses were in use so he was 
told to take the boat, which he did. It was a lovely day, 
the water perfectly still. He rowed leisurely up the lake 
to the little town and went up the street to the stores. 
On the way he stopped at a bookshop and there before 
him was a red covered copy of Shakespeare’s complete 
works. The book interested him, so he bought it and 
started home. He read all the way across the lake and 
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as he walked up through the trees and into the yard, 
his sister came to the door and asked where he had left 
the groceries. It was years before the family stopped 
kidding him about that book. 

THE TRAVELER 


From the time the Boy was able to read and under- 
stand about things away from home, he had a great 
desire to see the world. Farmers had little money in 
those days, so traveling was almost impossible, and the 
farthest the Boy had ever been from home was to a 
nearby town, reached by the new railroad. 


I have told you about the school he taught. After 
the term was finished, he decided to use that money, 
which was very little, to take him on his first long trip. 
I so well remember the family fireside talk. His mother 
was most reluctant to have him go, but his father 
seemed to think the experience would be good for him 
and encouraged his going. Finally the Woman agreed, 
and with his small salary in his pocket, along with the 
lunch his mother had prepared for him, and without 
a suitcase or any extra clothing, the Boy started upon 
his first wonderful trip. 

After spending a night on the train, where he slept 
little or not at all, so excited was he, the Boy arrived 
in the city early the next morning. Since he had planned 
to work part of the time to make his money last longer, 
he started to hunt for a job immediately. Going down 
a street, he saw a policeman and stopped to ask him 
where work might be found. The man sent him to the 
carbarns not far away, where work could be had. Sev- 
eral thousand men were standing around the entrance, 
but the Boy thought this was simply what should be 
expected from a large city. He opened the door and 
started to enter when several of the men called to him; 
others started to grab him, and still others cursed at 
him. He eluded their grasp and closed the door behind 
him. He asked the first man he saw for a job and he 
was taken into an office where he was questioned most 
closely. When these men were satisfied with his an- 
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swers, another man was called who told the Boy what 
to do. Of course, all of this was related at home after 
the Boy’s return, but I can yet remember that the Boy 
thought he was to drive the streetcar immediately. You 
can imagine his surprise when he found that his first 
work was to feed many heads of horses and clean out 
their stables—a job which he never relished at home. 
However, upon being told that he could drive the street- 
car a little later, the Boy set to work, and having had 
plenty of such experience at home, he took care of 
more horses than half a dozen other men who were 
trying to do that same work. 


At noon they brought him food and told him not to 
leave the building until evening. This he did and when 
he was let out at a back door on an alley, three men 
ran up and began beating the Boy, swearing violently 
at him and calling him all sorts of names, among them 
“scab.” The other names the Boy knew about for he 
had learned them from a gifted hired hand, but this 
“scab” business was new to him. He was large and 
husky and had little difficulty in fighting off the three 
men, who told him what was the trouble when they 
found that the Boy was not afraid. It seemed that a 
strike was on and that these men were pickets; that the 
Boy had taken their work and was, therefore, a “scab.” 
The Boy explained that he only recently had come from 
the farm, had never heard of a strike, and wanted no 
man’s work. He further stated, rather happily, that 
he was traveling anyway, and could just as well go on 
to some other city. These men told him of a city on 
Lake Superior where they were certain he surely could 
find work, so after drawing his day’s wages, he left on 
the night’s train. 

He arrived in the city the next morning and went 
down to the docks immediately, where he found a num- 
ber of large shipping vessels. Cargo was being loaded. 
Since the Boy was young and very husky, he had no 
trouble in securing work and was at once busy load- 
ing ships. Here he worked for almost a week. He was 
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amazed to see how much a ship could hold. After empty- 
ing several large warehouses, a long trainload of wild 
Montana steers was put aboard. Living on the farm, 
he was familiar with stock, but this outfit amazed him. 
These steers had horns about three feet long, and were 
really ferocious animals, ready to gore anything that 
came their way. 

The cattle filled the ship and all was ready to sail, 
but just before dark a hard storm came up outside the 
harbor, so the captain wisely decided to wait until early 
morning before sailing. At daylight the ship left its dock 
and headed out into the big lake. It was quiet in the 
harbor, but the moment the ship passed the breakwater, 
the waves lifted it high, and then it went into the trough. 


The Boy was all excitement and stood at the very 
prow of the ship so that he could see the waves. The 
prow rose and fell not less than thirty feet and it did 
not take the Boy long to realize that something had hap- 
pened to him—he was drenched from head to feet. 


While loading the ship, the Boy had slept in the fore- 
castle with the regular sailors and it did not take them 
long to learn that he was a greenhorn of the first dye, 
and they had much fun at his expense. He was told to 
sleep in a bunk at the very front of the ship with his 
head against a large timber which they said was the 
prow. They talked with each other about the danger he 
was in if the ship should run head-on into something. 
They plied him with questions, as to where he had lived, 
why he was there, and every little detail of his life. 

When the Boy told them he lived on a farm close to 
a large lake, they asked how large the waves were, and 
he proudly answered that during a storm they were 
about four feet high. This reply tickled all the sailors 
and from then on the Boy was teased unmercifully about 
his high waves. Later on he became quite seasick and 
again the sailors offered advice. One said that a lemon 
was a sure cure, and after the poor Boy had sucked the 
lemon, he found that he felt much worse than before. 
Another sailor advised tying a string to a piece of salt 
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pork and swallowing it several times, and even offered 
to get the pork, but by that time the greenhorn con- 
cluded they were spoofing him, and anyway he was too 
sick to try anything else. 

When the ship put to shore, the Boy jumped off, not 
even waiting to claim his week’s wages. He felt bet- 
ter almost immediately and sorrowfully decided that his 
were not seaman’s legs. Locating a depot, he jumped 
aboard a train that was just pulling out. He did not 
know where it was going; nothing mattered but to get 
away from the water. Later in the afternoon, he felt 
better and when the train stopped at the next station, 
he wandered around town for awhile. Completely re- 
covered from his seasickness, he wanted to see more of 
the lake and wandered down toward the harbor. Sud- 
denly he heard a whistle and looking up, saw the ship 
coming into shore—the ship from which only that morn- 
ing he had run away. It was heading for a dock some 
distance away and suddenly the Boy decided that he 
wanted to go back to his job on that ship. He ran as 
swiftly as he could, but the ship docked only long enough 
to discharge a few passengers and then pulled out into 
the lake again. It was only a short distance away but 
too far for the Boy to jump, and he was left on the shore. 

The Boy was terribly disappointed, for with his sea- 
sickness gone, he wanted very much to complete his 
voyage and also get his money for the week’s work. 
He spent the night in this town and the next day started 
toward home, his money having reached a low stage. 
He took a freight train and rode south through the deep 
woods in Wisconsin. After one day and one night, the 
train headed in a direction from home, so the Boy got 
off. The conductor on this freight had carried the Boy 
all this distance without charge, but when he left, he 
gave the conductor a dollar. 

There was no train toward home on this branch of 
the road, so the Boy, who was so accustomed to walk- 
ing, set out for home through the trees and cranberry 
marshes. After walking for hours, he came to a town, 
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and upon inquiry learned that a train was due late that 
evening. Being a boy, he had a good appetite, but his 
purse was slim, so he was forced to content himself with 
only a light lunch. 


When he went out on the platform, he saw a bunch 
of young men talking, and being rather lonesome, joined 
them. Not understanding much of their conversation, 
he left them and went to the other end of the platform, 
and scarcely had he left when several policemen with 
guns drawn arrested the young men with whom he had 
just been talking. The Boy often thought of that incident. 
Suppose those young men had committed some crime, as 
seemed reasonably certain, how could he have escaped 
being taken with them? 

The train finally arrived and after riding several hours, 
he reached a town on the Mississippi river. A long freight 
train was pulling in, so grabbing a bite to eat on the 
way, the Boy boarded the train and was on his way 
again. All day the train puffed its way along the west- 
ward course and at nightfall the conductor told the Boy 
to jump off at the next crossing when the train slowed 
down. He gave the conductor his last dollar and be- 
gan once more another long trek toward home. It was 
hours before he reached a town and there he spent his 
last pennies for a place to sleep. 

All the next day he trudged toward home, finally ar- 
riving at a town twenty miles away. At midnight he 
had covered about half the distance. He found a barn 
where he slept until awakened by a loud voiced rooster 
who felt it his privilege to announce stridently the com- 
ing of day. So, on toward home again trudged the Boy 
and shortly after sunrise, I saw him coming down the 
road—a tired, dirty, hungry, homesick boy. 

He reached the door and entered before anyone saw 
him. The family was eating breakfast. No one had 
heard anything from the young traveler for some time 
and were growing quite concerned about him. You can 
understand how glad they were to see him, and you 
can also imagine how happy he was to eat a real meal 
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again. Such is the forgetfulness of youth that almost 
before he had finished his breakfast and his tale of ad- 
ventures, he was planning another trip somewhere. And 
I know that in the years since that morning, he has often 
gratified that early wish to travel. 

What would I not give were I permitted to see the 
world of which I have heard so much. Alas, I shall never 
move from this lonely spot. I shall never look from 
mountaintop across valley and plain; I shall never see 
a city; I shall never watch the waters of a wide river 
roll onward nor ocean waves go far up a sandy beach. 
Mine it is to sit by the wayside until time and storm 
and wind shall level me to my foundation. And in the 
end my rafters will make some pigsty and my broken 
pieces kindle a fire over which some poor creature will 
linger in a moment’s comfort, warmed against the cold 
of winter. 

THE SECOND JOURNEY 


Not long after returning from his first trip, the Boy 
had another great craving for travel, and away he went. 
This time he went east. When he reached Chicago, he 
went directly to the water front hunting for work on 
a ship. He felt that by working that way he could not 
only earn his way but see the world as well. 

He at once found work as an assistant to the fireman. 
The engines burned wood, known as four-foot cord on 
the farm, but on the boat as slabs. His work was to 
carry the wood to the fireman and to pile it up for future 
use. He had a helper, a young lad, also from the farm. 

The boat was sailing for Milwaukee. A heavy wind was 
blowing from the east, piling up the waves on the west 
shore of the lake so that the ship, which was running 
north, rolled in the trough of the waves in what seemed 
to the boys as a very dangerous way. The boat was 
small and the boys were certain it would tip over; they 
held on tight as the rolling increased. Finally Milwau- 
kee was reached and before dark the ship pulled out 
into the lake again, heading straight across for the op- 
posite shore. 
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By this time the waves were very high, rolling the 
ship up and down with a sidewise roll that was upset- 
ting to stomachs even more experienced than most of 
those on board. In a few hours the protection of the 
opposite bank was reached and Traverse Bay was en- 
tered. From there on up the coast, the stops were fre- 
quent and many passengers came aboard. 

One day the Boy was given the gentle job of scrub- 
bing the decks. He was greatly pleased to be up on 
deck where he could see people and the lake and its 
shore line. He went at his new work with great enthu- 
siasm. He had a broom and a bucket with a long rope 
attached to it. It was his work to drop the bucket over 
the side of the ship, draw up the bucket of water, pour 
it over the deck and then scrub. 

Down went the bucket for the first time, but alas! he 
did not know that the ship’s speed would do things to 
that bucket when it hit water. The rope was nearly 
thirty feet long and it was nearly that far from the deck 
to the water. The bucket filled with a jerk that almost 
pulled the rope from the Boy’s hands, but he held on 
and was nearly dragged overboard. By running toward 
the stern of the boat, he was able to hang onto the rope 
and presently he pulled up the bucket of water. In a 
short time he learned how to throw out the rope and 
pull it in with great skill. 


There were many people on board. Many of them 
saw what had happened and were amused. Among the 
passengers was a very pretty girl about the age of the 
Boy. He did not care much for girls, but in this instance 
he was much interested. He saw that she was watch- 
ing him, and thinking her impressed by him, he spoke 
to her. He quickly found that there was a vast social 
distinction between a young woman passenger and an 
ordinary deck hand. The Boy then and there made a 
firm resolution that some day he would ride a ship like 
that one as a passenger and look at the deck hands and 
sympathize with them. 

Two or three days out the ship entered the beautiful 
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Strait of Mackinac and stopped at the island of that name. 
The Boy had four hours leave and he roamed over that 
wonderful little island, thrilled with its beauty. The 
many sailing craft that plied up and down the straits, 
their white sails glistening in the sunlight, the white 
walls of the island, the green shores in view on either 
side, made a scene never to be forgotten. After a few 
hours the ship sailed on into Lake Huron and finally 
back to Chicago. 

Two incidents occurred that illustrate the folly of in- 
experienced youth. The fireman on this boat was a big, 
surly fellow and he seemed to have taken a strong dis- 
like to the second boy on his force. He cursed the 
boy on every excuse, even struck him, and frequently 
knocked him down, leaving him bleeding from his wounds 
and with blood coming when he vomited. This was too 
much for the Boy to stand for long, and one day he grab- 
bed up one of the slabs, and walking toward the fireman, 
told him that if he so much as touched that boy again, 
he would kill him. There was something in the situa- 
tion that frightened the bully, for he promised never 
to strike the boy again. He kept his promise and the 
three became good friends. 

Nearing Chicago, the former bully found a large bucket 
and began giving it a very thorough scrubbing with 
wood ashes from the furnace. The Boy asked why he 
was doing that and was told that when they landed, he 
would fill the bucket with “suds” at the “growler.” Since 
the Boy had no idea what the man meant and was 
ashamed to ask, he kept quiet and watched. Just as 
soon as the ship landed, the fireman ran over to a saloon 
and, filling the bucket with beer, called to the boys to 
share it with him. 

The really serious incident happened at a lumber camp 
where an immense quantity of slabs had been piled, 
ready for loading. It was the Boy’s time off duty and 
he was watching the men load the slabs. There were 
seven men engaged in this work and for some reason, 
or so it seemed to the Boy, they had developed a grudge 
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against the two country boys. Presently, while down 
in the hold, he was nearly hit by some of the slabs that 
were thrown in. He concluded that they were trying 
to hit him and became angry. He climbed out from 
the hold, picked up a slab, started for the men, and told 
them that he would knock off their heads when he 
reached them. For some reason which he never was 
able to understand, but for which he remained ever 
grateful, the seven men ran away. 


At Chicago the Boy bought a round trip ticket to Bos- 
ton and boarded a train that carried him into Canada. 
He had never heard of a sleeper and slept in the seat 
all night; since he was tall, it was quite an uncomfort- 
able position, but he was young and hardships meant 
nothing. 

At Niagara Falls the Boy walked about, peeking into 
everything and having a wonderful time. A reunion 
of Civil war veterans was to be held in Boston and the 
trains were filled with old soldiers, who were full of tales 
and treated the Boy almost as though he had been there 
himself when they learned that the Boy’s father was in 
the army. I question who was the more excited over 
the Falls—the Boy or the old soldiers who ran and 
walked and peeked with him. 

Finally, the train pulled out, traveling on the north 
side of Lake Ontario, and arrived at Kingston about 
four in the morning. Light was just breaking, but the 
Boy was up, anxious not to miss a thing. Looking 
down the lake shore, he saw a large ship and away he 
sped. The boat was ready for a run down the St. Law- 
rence river. On board went the Boy. Hundreds of 
chairs had been placed on the bow of the boat so that 
the passengers might sit and observe the beautiful rapids 
and islands through which the ship would presently pass. 

These chairs were wooden, with quite a depression in 
the center seat. It had rained the night previous and 
these depressions were filled with water. The Boy dis- 
covered this when he sat down in one. I am ashamed 
to tell you that he did not warn anyone of the cold 
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water, but stood around and enjoyed the surprise of 
the men and women who used the chairs. 

The trip down the river was a marvelous experience 
for this green country lad, and he made the most of 
it. He took a position at the very bow of the boat and 
there he remained all day long, leaving only when the 
boat stopped somewhere for dinner. They passed two 
rapids that day that thrilled him to the greatest degree. 
The first thrill came as the rapids tossed the water high 
before them and the boat seemed to strike bottom every 
little way. Waves dashed high and people were thrown 
from their chairs, and there was much excitement and 
plenty of thrills for everyone, especially for the Boy. 


The other thrill occurred as the boat approached Mon- 
treal. Here an Indian guide or pilot was taken on to 
steer the boat through the rocks. There were many 
places where the boat was so close to the great rocks 
that it would have been very easy to have jumped and 
landed on them. 

Finally the ship reached the city and went into a place 
where the land was about thirty feet above the boat. 
Here people were standing, looking down and waving 
to the passengers. The Boy wondered how they were 
ever going to get to shore, but presently he noticed that 
the ship was rising. He was utterly amazed and could 
not imagine what was happening, but upon asking enough 
questions, found that the ship was in what was known 
as a “lock,” and that water was being run into the place, 
thus raising the ship. 

Soon the ship reached land level and everyone went 
ashore. The Boy had no idea where to go but roamed 
around the city, seeing all that he could see until his 
train for the states was due. 

The next morning when the Boy awakened, the train 
was running along the bank of a beautiful river which 
he later learned was the Merrimac. Soon the train stop- 
ped at Concord and a few hours later rolled into the 
famous city of Boston. The Boy was greatly thrilled 
when he found himself upon the streets of Boston. He 
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had read history and was quite familiar with the events 
of the Revolutionary war, and to be standing in the 
very midst of places of which he had read when in school 
was to him almost unbelievable. 


The great national convention of the Grand Army of 
the Republic was in session and the city was jammed 
with people from all parts of the United States. The 
President was due to arrive that morning and the Boy 
was probably the most excited person in all that city. 
At last the President came, and in a carriage drawn 
by a span of black horses, he rode down the streets 
between lines of cheering people. When the carriage 
reached the point where the Boy stood, he broke through 
the policed lines and ran beside the President, cheering 
like mad. He had not gone very far when he was stop- 
ped and was obliged to go back into line. But he had 
had his thrill and felt almost as though he knew the 
little President beneath the big stovepipe hat who hon- 
ored Boston that day so long ago. 


When day was done and night came down upon the 
city, the Boy for the first time thought of a place to 
sleep. All hotels were filled; he walked miles seeking 
somewhere to sleep. Someone told him to go up a cer- 
tain high hill where there were good homes, and very 
innocently he wended his way into the best residential 
section of the city. He inquired at many homes, always 
receiving the same prompt dismissal. He was tired 
and discouraged and ready to give up, but he knocked 
at one more door. After being dismissed by a young 
woman, he heard an elderly voice call out to let the 
young boy stay—her own boy might be somewhere 
hunting for a place to sleep and she would not turn this 
lad out into the street. So there the Boy stayed that 
night and in the morning, she came to the Boy’s room, 
awakened him, and asked him to come to the kitchen 
where she had prepared a very wholesome breakfast 
for him. He left that home with a deep feeling of awe 
and gratitude and never forgot the incident. 


The next day the Boy took in every point of interest 
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of which he had read in his school books. He visited 
Old South Church, the Bay where the ‘Indians’ tumbled 
the tea overboard, the spot where the first Americans 
were killed, and Bunker Hill where he climbed the high 
monument and visioned again the march of the embat- 
tled farmers. In all, he had a wonderfully interesting 
time and regretted that he had no more time to spend 
there. 


At last he left for New York, traveling by boat on 
the Fall River steamboat line. It was a night trip and 
he was on the deck all night matching the lights and 
water. About daylight the boat steamed into New 
York. Here he stayed for many days and saw every- 
thing that a limited purse would permit. One thing he 
especially remembered was the old Eden Museum where 
the wax figures were so lifelike that he found himself 
asking directions of a policeman who proved to be one 
of the exhibits. 

His ticket took him directly back to Chicago, but he 
wanted to go the longest way ’round. There were 
many ticket scalpers in those days and to such an office 
the Boy went. By paying $5.00, his ticket was traded 
for one that took him by boat to Virginia and then to 
Chicago. The boat left New York late in the after- 
noon; the water was calm and for once the Boy did not 
become seasick. Supper was called and everyone started 
for the dining room, the Boy included. When he showed 
his ticket, he found to his surprise that there were sev- 
eral kinds of tickets. His original ticket was a first- 
class ticket; the one traded him in New York was a 
third-class one. Thus he met his first city slicker and 
was worsted in the meeting. 

The first ticket admitted him to any part of the ship; 
on this ticket he could go nowhere except down in the 
steerage where hundreds of men and women and chil- 
dren, all foreigners, were cooking their meals, sleeping 
anywhere they could find room on the floor. The ship’s 
quarters gave them no accommodation whatsoever. They 
were like cattle in a pen. Dirt and filth and horrible 
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smells made the Boy sick and again he had a fine touch 
of seasickness. He tried to reach the fresh air, but each 
time an officer would send him back. Finally, he did 
locate a place on deck where he could hide behind a 
boat, and there he lay all night long, watching the stars 
and shivering in the cold air. After interminable hours, 
daylight came over the waves and soon the sun was 
shining. With the sun the Boy became warm, but he 
was very hungry. He had had no supper, no dinner, 
and no breakfast. 


About five o’clock that evening Fortress Monroe came 
into view and soon the ship landed its passengers at 
Norfolk. The boat would remain at the dock until the 
following morning when it would go up the James river 
to Newport News. The Boy went ashore and found a 
restaurant on the water front. He asked the waiter what 
he could get the most of for the least money, and he 
was told oysters. So, he ordered oyster soup and a large 
pailful of oysters was placed before him. When he 
reached home, the general understanding was that he 
enjoyed those oysters fully as much as any chicken his 
mother had ever fried. Such is the appetite of youth. 


The next morning the ship moved up the James river 
to Newport News and there was the train, ready for 
the West. Some three hundred people were in the steer- 
age of the boat and here they crowded into the cars. 
As the Boy’s ticket was also third-class, he was put on 
the same train with the immigrants and away the train 
rushed. While waiting for the train to start, a load 
of watermelons was brought up and many sold to the 
immigrants. They had never seen anything of the kind 
before and, cutting the melons open, ate everything, rind 
and all. 


About the middle of the afternoon the Boy saw his 
first mountain. He was so excited that he ran through 
the train toward the front in order to get a better view. 
Presently the train was climbing the mountains, and 
then was among them. It was a wonderful treat to the 
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Boy who had been reared on a farm in a flat country, 
with no mountains for hundreds of miles. 


A great river was followed for many miles and on 
its banks the town of Asheville was entered. Again the 
Boy was excited for that town was the birthplace of 
one of his heroes, the great Henry Clay. 


Finally the train crossed the Ohio river and was at 
last in Chicago. There the Boy bought another ticket 
from a scalper and headed homeward. He had to prac- 
tice writing the name of the person who originally bought 
the ticket, but it carried him to a town about eighty 
miles from home. His money was gone by that time, 
but out he started on foot. There was no hitchhiking in 
those days, for the automobile had not been invented 
and teams were at work in the fields rather than travel- 
ling on the roads. However, a strong healthy boy had 
no fear of distance and in an amazingly short time he 
was home again. Of course he was pretty hungry after 
a couple days fast, aided by his long walk, but he was 
home and great was the rejoicing when he came in one 
morning in time for breakfast. His clothes were dirty, 
his hair was long and tangled, he was sadly in need of 
a bath, but those were matters easily remedied. His 
mother hovered around him as he ate, urging him to 
eat more of this and more of that until his father told 
her she had better stop or he would “bust.” 

As I listened to his story of the trip, I remembered 
his first journey away from home and wondered how 
many more places he would want to see. One thing 
seemed to amuse him. His mother told of a wind- 
storm that came while he was away, destroying farm 
buildings and crops, and asked if he had been in any 
danger from it. She knew he was in Boston, for he 
had written her from the old Russell Hotel, but she 
had been worried just the same, not realizing the distance 
away. 

As he told his story and showed so plainly how happy 
he was to be home, I could not help wondering when 
the travel bug would hit him again, but it was a long 
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time before another trip was possible. I am sure those 
little journeys away from home and into new lands 
and among unusual scenes were very helpful, for he 
carried a small geography and studied it as he went, as 
well as the history of the places and things he saw. 
He had an opportunity while on this journey to go 
abroad upon a big ship, but the ocean looked so wide 
and deep he decided to go home instead. While I am 
not sure, I really think that a touch of homesickness 
was what turned him back from the ocean to the old 
farm and to me. 

And we were as glad to see him as he was to see us. 
Indeed, I think that getting back home must be the 
very best part of every journey, judging from what Il 
have seen and heard in my long life. 


I Am Soxp anv I Am Boucut Back 

One day I heard news that made me feel very bad. 
A man came and talked about buying the farm. He 
offered a house in town and a sum of money. It was 
not a large sum, but I heard the Man and the Woman 
say they were growing old and they thought it best 
that they leave the farm. A little later I knew that I 
had been sold, for one day they went to town to meet 
this man and when they returned, the children were 
told that the old farm had been sold, and in a short 
time they began making their preparations to move into 
town. 

The Man and the Woman had come to my farm when 
the country was new and wholly undeveloped. It was 
a wild land, a wilderness, and there they had lived for 
thirty years. They started with a sod shanty, then a 
log house and then me, made of lumber. I was the 
finest house in all that region, but at last age began to 
tell its story and I was no longer young in appearance. 

Many years have rolled on since that day when the 
farm was sold, but I have not forgotten my grief as I 
saw the pictures taken from my walls, the rugs from 
my floors, and the furniture from my rooms. I was 
empty, alone, forsaken. It was fall and I knew I would 
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be left in that destitute state until spring. I had en- 
dured many hard winters. Another winter was on its 
way, for that very day flakes of snow came whirling 
down with the falling leaves. Not one of my rooms 
would be warmed. The snow would drift through every 
crevice, every window, every door. 


The winter possessed a new terror, the cold a new 
distress, loneliness a new sorrow, and the future seemed 
to hold naught but grief, and as my thoughts raced 
over the events of the years gone by, I am not ashamed 
to tell you that my tears mingled with the falling flakes. 
When all was loaded, the boys climbed upon the wagons, 
ready and anxious to be off to the new life. I thought 
they were leaving without a glance toward me or a word 
of goodbye, but at the last moment the Man and the 
Woman returned and went from room to room—through 
my big back room, into my deserted kitchen, into the 
south room and the front room where company was 
entertained when the minister came, up the stairs to 
my three bedrooms, and back to the kitchen where they 
stood for a long time. They talked of the days spent 
beneath my roof, of the hardships of the years gone 
by, of the hope that life would be much happier for 
them and their children, and then with one long last 
look, they went through my big back room, into the 
yard and drove away. I could see them for some dis- 
tance. Not once did they look back and I knew it was 
not because they cared less for me—but rather they 
could not trust themselves to look at me and my lone- 
liness. 

All that long winter I was alone. Day after day 
passed without a person coming near me. Then one 
day a stranger came into my back yard. He came into 
my big back room and on into my kitchen. He seemed 
familiar to me, but I could not recall him. He talked 
a little to himself as he walked around and I heard him 
say it would require much work to make me livable. 
Then I remembered him—he was the man who had 
bought me a few months before. Presently he moved 
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in with his family and I was alone no longer, but I 
will not tell you’ of him nor of his family, nor of the 
years they lived under my roof. I only shall say that 
I never cared for him. The feeling that he and his 
family were trespassers, usurpers, not my kind of peo- 
ple, was always with me. He was not one of those 
who had created me. I tolerated him, but I did not 
love him. 


One day, many years later, I was thrilled beyond any 
description I can now give, when a young man drove 
into my yard and asked for the man who lived within 
my walls. At first I did not know him, but in a mo- 
ment I knew he was my little Boy, grown up. He 
looked at me from every side; asked to see my rooms; 
climbed down the stone steps to my cellar; ran to see 
if the lizards still had their holes there; rushed out to 
see if the old pump handle could still draw water from 
the well; went to the old stable and looked into the 
stalls; ran down to the great ravine to where the spring 
gushed forth; wondered if the frogs still made their 
homes in the bank above the spring; followed the ravine 
to the lake; and finally came back through the woods 
by the walnut tree to my steps. 

He stood awhile beneath the big trees that raised 
their branches even higher than my tallest chimney, 
then he came into the house, went from room to room, 
climbed the stairs to where he slept when a little fel- 
low—found he could easily reach the ceiling with his 
hands. He went downstairs, into the room where he 
was born, and where later he had his first library. He 
seemed amazed that all the rooms had become so small. 
He had remembered them as rooms high and large, 
while now he could reach the ceilings and cross the 
largest room in a bound. 

I heard him ask the man his price for the farm, and 
I almost cried aloud when I saw him write a check to 
bind the bargain. I saw him go to his buggy and drive 
down the road toward town. I watched him go with 
gladness in my heart. If I grieved when I was sold, 
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as slaves were sold in a land far away, of which I 
had heard the old soldiers so often speak, you must 
know that I now rejoiced—I was so glad, so happy. I 
could not possess my own calm thoughts. I was greatly 
excited and throughout the whole night kept wonder- 
ing if it were a dream or if I really were once more 
owned by the people who had built me. 

It was not a dream—it was true. I was no longer an 
outcast. I once more belonged to those I loved. Age 
and falling shingles and loosened windows meant no- 
thing now. While but yesterday I had groaned with 
the ills of age and loneliness, today I sang with happi- 
ness. But alas, in our joys we cannot know how soon 
will come deepest sorrow, for within less than a year 
from my day of greatest happiness came my day of 
greatest sorrow. New buildings took the place of old, 
a new house replaced me, and I was dragged over the 
hills to a spot on the treeless prairie where I yet sit. 
Only bare prairie surrounds me, no trees, no shade, 
no lake, no beauty anywhere. From the topmost brick 
of my chimney I can just see the highest branches of 
the two wonderful oaks beside which I stood so many 
years. I cannot hear the wind rustle their leaves as 
in days of old, nor hear the birds sing their happy 
songs as dawn peered over the eastern hills. Here must 
I live until storm shall dash me in broken pieces or 
fire end my days in flame. 

Bitter sadness overwhelms me and yet I must not 
despair. I must bravely meet adversity as so many 
times I have seen the Man and the Woman meet cold 
and want and hardship. Their courage must be my 
courage, their triumph my triumph. As they endured, 
so must I endure. 

I have heard men describe moving pictures and to- 
night as I conclude these pages, a flood of thoughts flash 
through my mind as I believe moving pictures must 
pass before the eyes of men. Those who see pictures 
move, see with the eye only, while I see with my soul. 
The events of the past shape and form themselves into 
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living images, children of my thoughts. Not with my 
eyes but with my soul I see the years unroll as a scroll. 


When youth was still mine, the Old Soldier returned 
from an army encampment. He met the Man beneath my 
roof and told the story of his journey, of other old soldiers 
in numbers as many as the falling leaves, gathering in 
a great city and marching upon its crowded streets, of 
meeting old comrades, of campfires at night and the 
morning bugle call, of shaking the hand of General 
Hooker and climbing again in peace the rocky sides 
of Lookout Mountain climbed so long before in war. 

The Old Soldier talked for hours and I listened to 
every word, but he said one thing I shall ever remem- 
ber. He told of a great orator who by his power brought 
tears to eyes that had forgotten how to weep, who spoke 
very simply but so beautifully that none could with- 
stand the spell of his eloquence. The orator rose be- 
fore that vast throng and won their undivided attention 
by his first words. He said “The past rises before me 
as a dream.” Then he told of the days when men were 
needed to preserve our nation, of the volunteers who 
left home and business to serve that nation, of their 
parting with loved ones, of the battles and the victory, 
of the final march down Pennsylvania avenue, of the 
return to happy homes. 

Tonight the past rises before me as a dream. I see 
a covered wagon creeping slowly over widespreading 
prairie. I see it turn toward tall trees and there stop. 
I see great loads of lumber hauled long distances to be 
used in making of me a home in which men might 
live and find shelter from storm and tempest. I see 
that gathering when my walls were raised, that later 
assembly of friend and neighbor when I was at last 
finished, the finest home in all that country. I hear 
the music and rhythmic tapping of many feet, the dron- 
ing fiddle, the shouted orders to swaying dancers. I 
see the dance abandoned to gather round groaning tables. 
I see the little ones gaze with big eyes as they are lifted 
to their places at the table side. I see the sun rise above 
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eastern hills as homeward wend the welcome guests. 


I see old eyes gazing upward at dark clouds. I see 
those clouds change to living, creeping, crawling things 
that devour every green thing, grinding grain and leaf 
and twig between insatiable jaws that never tired. I 
see a country destroyed, a people paupered by mil- 
lions of leaping crawling creatures. I see years of hard- 
ship for those who stayed and fought for victory. I 
see them fight debt and hunger and privation. I see 
them win that fight and from their victory I see homes 
rise in every valley and schoolhouses crown the hill- 
tops. 


I rejoice that Fortune has been so kind to me. When 
discouragement almost overcomes me, I think of other 
homes denied the companionship and the love that for 
more than half a century has been mine. Then my 
blind eyes see, my mind thinks clearly, my soul is lifted 
high. 

What if it be my fate to die? To rot? I but follow 
the pathway marked by every creature, every tree, 
every blade of grass that once had life. 


And so I face the future without hope, yet hopeful; 
in blinding sorrow, yet with joy and gladness in my soul; 
unable to longer accomplish, yet embued with the am- 
bition that is youth. 


The secret of Pandora is mine—Hope, though dead, 
springs eternal. 


Iowa Farms Decline in Number 


In twenty-two years from 1934 to 1956, the number 
of farms in Iowa has declined 25,000, there now being 
157,000 farms in the state. The decline mostly has 
been on account of three causes: consolidation of farms, 
rapid enlargement of cities and towns and platting 
of new areas by real estate promotors. 


lowa People and Events... 


Emergencies and Extra Sessions 


Many Iowa governors have contemplated the ad- 
visability of calling extra sessions of a General Assem- 
bly of Iowa, but comparatively few have actually done 
so. The incidents which were sometimes deemed as 
furnishing need of such a session more often were over- 
estimated in importance, and all thought of such ac- 
tion by the governor abandoned. 


One such instance developed in the Cummins ad- 
ministration. Early in his political life Mr. Cummins 
had come into activity as an independent Republican 
candidate for a legislative seat from Polk county when 
the regular nominated party candidates were committed 
to support of prohibition, which he opposed, favoring 
local option in sale of spirituous liquors. He was elected 
and acted on all other questions in harmony with the 
party declarations. 

Later in life, when serving as governor of the state, 
the open sale of whiskey and other forms of liquors with 
high alcohol content were reported being sold in saloons 
in Scott county and other river communities in the 
eastern section of the state, and demand was made 
upon him by the dry elements to cause its cessation. 
This was long before the enactment of the Cosson laws 
and state officers felt that enforcement of liquor laws 
was a local matter. Notwithstanding his own views 
and attitude, Mr. Cummins was much concerned with 
the situation. 


A conference upon the subject was held in the gov- 
ernor’s office at the capital. Both official and political 
friends had been called in to advise with the governor. 
He outlined to those present the exact situation, de- 
nouncing the law violations, and added that he felt the 
situation called for a special session of the General As- 
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sembly to deal with the emergency by enactment of more 
restrictive statutes on the subject. Senator James A. 
Smith, of Osage, a prominent church man and close per- 
sonal as well as political friend of the executive, agreed 
with Cummins, as also did Senator Warren Garst of 
Carroll county, later lieutenant governor. Others readily 
expressed themselves more moderately, some for and 
some against such action. 

Then “Fritz” D. W. Norris, of the Marshalltown Times- 
Republican, was called upon to give his views. He was 
a quiet man with exceptionally good judgment. He 
pointed out that while the governor could call the as- 
sembly in special session, he could not by any means 
control action taken. He regarded such expedient as 
calling a session might prove a political boomerang 
without affording any possibility of securing effective 
action calculated to remedy the situation. Quickly this 
view was supported by several others. 

The arguments waxed warm. Gradually Governor 
Cummins became convinced that a legislative emergency 
did not really exist in greater degree, perhaps, than when 
the assembly was last in session. It was a condition 
that had long existed in river counties of lowa. Nor- 
ris hoped the governor would get behind the local offi- 
cials of those counties and urge strict enforcement of 
law in thosé communities and not make necessary any 
resort to extraordinary executive action which might 
not be effective. The Norris suggestion was adopted 
and no special session called. 

In subsequent years through enactment of bills intro- 
duced by Senator Cosson of Audubon county powers 
were conferred upon the attorney general with respect 
to law enforcement by local officials. 

At a later period Governor Cummins did call a spe- 
cial session of the Thirty-second General Assembly. But 
it was occasioned by necessity for amendment of the 
state primary election law to fill vacancies upon primary 
tickets when vacancies thereon occurred prior to gen- 
eral elections. The immediate emergency was the 
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death of Senator William B. Allison, who had been nom- 
inated for United States senator at the previous pri- 
mary election, leaving a vacancy upon the Republican 
state ticket in 1908, without any legal method avail- 
able for the substitution of a new party candidate. 


Expensive Road Building 


Like other construction projects road building costs 
have soared and bulk heavily in state and national ex- 
penditures. Not much man-power is required in dirt 
moving, if mechanized equipment is used on these 
jobs. Hardly a dent would be made in the unemploy- 
ment situation that confronts the country this year 
through building more roads, although many are plan- 
ned ostensibly for that purpose. It is the closing down 
of large industrial plants that has thrown out of em- 
ployment vast armies of employees. These could in no 
wise be absorbed in road building. 

Among the more ambitious projects contemplated in 
Iowa is a freeway through the very center of Des Moines, 
estimated to cost in total fifty million dollars, of which 
sum the U. S. government will pay ninty percent and 
the city ten percent. The state of Iowa is not obligated 
to pay anything, it is said, but the sum paid by the 
government is to come from the total Federal alloca- 
tion of funds to this state in 1958. This has caused 
Governor Loveless to raise the question as to advisability 
of the plans so far determined upon for building this 
roadway, some Des Moines residents also questioning 
its necessity. The governor rather feels that the funds 
will be needed for road construction in other sections 
of the state more than in Des Moines, and has asked 
the state highway commission to outline plans with 
reference to same. 


Legislative Reapportionment 


Through the reapportionment of legislative districts 
in Iowa resulting from the constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1904, the establishment of the county as a unit 
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of representation in the house of representatives was 
first adopted, and no change has since been made. 

In prior years some of the counties having the least 
population were grouped into a district. Those dis- 
solved at that time were the Clay-Palo Alto district, the 
Lyon-O’Brien district, the Humboldt-Pocahontas district, 
the Hancock-Wright district, the Osceola, Emmet-Dick- 
inson district, the Worth-Winnebago district and the Ida- 
Monona district, all in Northern Iowa. 

The purpose of the present effort to again redistrict 
or reapportion representation is to give the cities of 
the state greater power in the legislature by a reshuffling 
of the membership by assigning to the counties where 
this added population has settled in later years more 
representatives than the constitution now provides. This 
would be done either by returning to the re-grouping 
of counties with less population or by increasing the 
total number of members of the house by adding to the 
representation of the more populous counties. 

The assignment of the fifty senators has always in 
later times been through the grouping of counties in 
senatorial districts or in many instances a senator to 
a single county. Redistricting of the senate member- 
ship has taken place several times, but the counties 
with larger population insist that they still are dis- 
criminated against. 


“The Railroad Question” by William Larrabee 


After serving two terms as governor of Iowa (1886- 
1890), William Larrabee wrote a book that ranks high 
in any list of significant works on Iowa history. “The 
Railroad Question,” published in 1893, stimulated con- 
siderable thought about the abuses of corporate power 
throughout the country. Now relatively scarce, it is 
still highly regarded by historians and researchers of 
the period for its discerning and authentic treatment of 
an important subject in Iowa history. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Geratp E. DuBois, brigadier-general commanding the Iowa 
National Guard 34th Division Artillery, died at Camp Dodge 
near Des Moines, March 18, 1958; born in Boone, May 16, 1903, 
graduated from the high school there and attended Iowa State 
College for three years; enlisted in the Iowa National Guard 
in 1934, was a captain and battery commander in the 185th 
Field Artillery when the National Guard was called for federal 
duty in February, 1941, appointed to the staff of the Division 
Artillery as a lieutenant-colonel in 1943, and in July was named 
battalion commander of the 151st Field Artillery Battalion in 
Europe; awarded the Purple Heart for being wounded in action 
in Italy and decorated with the Bronze Star for heroism in 
the vicinity of Civitavecchia, Italy, June 8, 1944; when the 
National Guard was reorganized in 1947, became executive 
officer of the Division Artillery and commanding general in 
January, 1954, upon the retirement of Major-general Walter 
L. Anderson; attended several army schools including the 
Command and General Staff school at Fort Leavenworth; as 
administrative assistant to the Adjutant General of Iowa, Fred 
C. Tandy, was largely responsible for the modernizing and 
constructing of many new National Guard armories through- 
out Iowa; was superintendent of Camp Dodge and command- 
ant of the Iowa Military Academy in addition to his other 
regular duties; survived by his wife, Leone; two sons, Duane 
of the U. S. Army stationed in California, and Jerry; a brother, 
Gordon W. DuBois of Des Moines; and a sister, Mrs. G. G. 
Gundmundon of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Roscor E. ZERwEKH, former newspaperman, civic leader, and 
superintendent of the Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans Home at Daven- 
port; died at Perry, March 9, 1958; born at Stuart, Iowa, 
August 20, 1878, moved to Valley Junction with his family in 
1894, apprenticed as a printer to the Valley Junction Express 
where he worked four years; worked for several months on 
the newspaper at Corydon and in 1898 came to Perry where 
he acquired and published the Advertiser until 1916; married 
Edna Van Werden of Corydon in April, 1900; was secretary of 
the Perry Bureau of Commerce for three years, named man- 
ager of a locally organized meat packing plant, and later 
engaged in the farm loan and insurance business; acted as 
Dallas county secretary of World War I Liberty Loan drives, 
was a past exalted ruler of the Elks, served as worthy grand 
patron in the Order of the Eastern Star, and was the first 
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president of the Perry Rotary Club during over half a century 
of extensive activity in many worthy communal organizations; 
for several years was president of the Perry Library Board, 
belonged to the Congregational church, and the Za Ga Zig 
Temple of the Mystic Shrine; appointed superintendent of the 
Iowa Soldier’s Orphan’s Home at Davenport in 1926, returned 
to Perry in 1954 as justice of the peace and had only recently 
resigned due to ill health; survived by his wife, Edna, a 
resident of the Order of the Eastern Star Home at Boone, and 
a brother, Albert Zerwekh of Des Moines; his parents, three 
sisters and three brothers preceded him in death. 


Tom W. PurcELL, newspaper editor and publisher, killed in a 
traffic accident at Portland, Oregon, February 28, 1958; born 
at Anamosa in 1874, son of Martin and Mary Gallagher Purcell; 
educated in local public and private schools; worked on news- 
papers in Sac City and Ida Grove before becoming associated 
with the Hampton Chronicle in 1897, active as its editor and 
publisher until 1940 when he sold it to a son, Dwight V. Purcell, 
although he continued in charge of the editorial department; 
one of the founders of the Iowa Press Association, serving 
as a director and later as its president, received Master Editor- 
Publisher award in 1937; was Hampton postmaster from 1905 
to 1914, member of the State Printing Board from 1939 to 1945; 
became well-known as a breeder of Brown Swiss dairy cattle 
on his farm near Ida Grove; active in many community 
affairs and in the Republican political party, being a delegate 
to every state and presidential convention since 1898; married 
to Nellie Louise Babcock of Ida Grove, June 16, 1896; member 
of Shrine, Knights Templar and all Masonic Orders, Knights 
of Pythias, Odd Fellows, and past governor of Rotary Inter- 
national for District No. 132; preceded in death by his wife 
and a son, Carl; survived by two sons, Dwight V. of Hamp- 
ton, Thomas of Gresham, Oregon, and six daughters. 


Grorcr Lioyp Norman, attorney and judge, died at Keokuk, 
March 8, 1958; born February 11, 1889 in Bridgewater, lowa, 
son of Calvin H. and Amanda Wight Norman; attended the 
Greenfield high school, graduated from the State University 
of Iowa college of law in 1912, earning the Order of Coif for 
scholarship; first entered the law office of Hazen I. Sawyer in 
Keokuk, and later became a member of the firm of Sawyer 
and Norman; married Helen Beers of Gilmore City, June 21, 
1916; was city attorney in 1918 and secretary of the board 
of education on which he served 24 years, 13 years as presli- 
dent; was Lee county attorney from 1921 to 1926; on the board 
of governors of the Iowa state Bar Association for several 
years, secretary of the Keokuk Gas Service Company, member 
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of the public library board of trustees, belonged to the First 
Westminster Presbyterian church, past president of the Keokuk 
Rotary club, past exalted ruler of the Elks, a Mason, past 
noble grand of Keokuk lodge No. 13, I1.0.0.F., member of the 
Moose, Fraternal Order of the Eagles, and Royal Arcanum; 
survived by his widow, also two children, George Lloyd, Jr., 
of Iowa City, and Mrs. John Marion of Keokuk; six grand- 
children; a sister, Mrs. Henrietta Gordon of Greenfield, and 
a brother, Dr. R. C. Norman of Guthrie Center. 


WiuraAm E. McLELanp, retired farmer, insurance man, and 
legislator, died at Mason City, Iowa, February 7, 1958; born 
in Van Buren county, April 16, 1867; son of Nathaniel and 
Jemima McLeland; moved with his parents in 1869 to the 
Prairieville community near Marshalltown, Iowa, where he 
was educated in the public schools and Marshalitown high 
school; married to Minnie M. Robinson in Albion, Iowa, Jan- 
uary 25, 1889; moved to Marshalltown after farming the home 
place for several years; served as Marshall county auditor 
from 1903 to 1907 and again from 1916 to 1919; moved back 
to the farm in 1919, and served in various township offices; 
was secretary of the Iowa Valley Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Aibion, Iowa for twenty-seven years; elected to the state 
senate in 1924 and again in 1928, being president pro tempore 
of the senate during the forty-fourth general assembly; was 
a Republican in politics; member of the Christian church; re- 
sided with his daughter, Mrs. Arthur Harris, in Mason City, 
Iowa, for the past seven years; survived by two sons, Robert 
McLeland of Albion, John McLeland of Liscomb, and one 
daughter Mrs. Harris of Mason City; also seven grandchildren 
and fourteen great-grandchildren. 


Hanson Epwarp Ety, retired major general United States 
Army, died at Atlantic Beach, Florida, April 28, 1958; born 
at Indenendence, Iowa in 1868, graduated from West Point in 
1891; served as a lieutenant in the Spanish-American war. 
received the silver star for action against insurgent forces in 
the Phillipines, March 25, 1899, and was commander of General 
Frederick Funston’s well known mounted scout unit; helped to 
map the Phillipines in 1907; participated in the 1914 expedition 
to Vera Cruz, Mexico; chief of staff of the First Division before 
taking command of the 28th Infantry at his own request, and 
under his leadership winning the first battle in which American 
troops fought during World War I; known as “‘Ely of Cantigny’’ 
after his regiment captured Cantigny, May 28, 1918; raised 
to brigadier general and head of Second Brigade of the Second 
Division; cited for bravery at the battle of Vierzey during the 
Soissons offensive in which his troops captured more than 
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7,000 prisoners; led the Fifth Division across the Meuse at 
Dun-sur-Meuse in what General John J. Pershing called ‘‘one 
of the most brilliant feats in the history of the American 
Army in France;’’ served as commandant of the Command 
and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
as president of the Army War College in Washington during 
the twenties; retired from last command at Governor’s Island 
in New York harbor in 1931; survived by his wife, Eleanor 
B., three sons, Colonel Eugene B. Ely, USA (ret.), 1862 Mint- 
wood pl. nw., Washington, D. C., Colonel Louis B. Ely, USA 
(ret.), Herndon, Virginia, Major John Ashton Ely, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, and a daughter, Mrs. T. W. Glocker, Atlantic 
Beach. 


Frank S. O’ Conner, State University of Iowa basketball coach, 
was killed in a highway accident near Waterloo, Iowa, April 
22, 1958; born in Monroe, Iowa, December 21, 1913, attended 
high school at Newton and was a graduate of Drake University 
in Des Moines, achieving statewide notice as a spirited ath- 
lete; coached athletics at Harrisburg, Illinois and Boone, 
Iowa before becoming golf and freshman basketball coach 
at the State University of Iowa in 1948; was an assistant to 
Rollie Williams in 1950-51; appointed head coach, March 27, 
1951; his teams won the Big Ten Conference championship in 
1955 and 1956, and played in the National Collegiate tourna- 
ment those two years; named assistant Olympic basketball 
coach in 1956 but his duties prevented him from accepting the 
honor; was a popular figure in the sports world, respected 
by students and colleagues alike for his friendly sincere man- 
ner; survived by his wife, the former Jane Westberg of Boone, 
and a daughter, Kathleen Jane, 14. 


Date E. CarreLL, newspaper editor and fraternalist, died at 
Keokuk, Iowa, January 9, 1958; born at Adel, Iowa, in 1888; 
son of Sam E. Carrell, a prominent Iowa publisher at Adel, 
Perry, Iowa City, Keokuk and Des Moines; a nephew of Ora 
Williams, long-time newspaper man and public official in 
Iowa; associated with his father in the publication of the 
Iowa City Press-Citizen for about 11 years prior to removing to 
Keokuk in 1922 when the family acquired the Daily Gute City, 
and since 1925 has been president and general manager of 
that newspaper; always a strong influence for good, was active 
in civic affairs there and a past president of the Chamber of 
Commerce; served as an international director, international 
councilor and district governor of the Lions club and past 
exalted ruler of the Elks Lodge, also was active in Masonic 
affairs and a member of Kaaba Shrine at Davenport; a brother 
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Clarence, also associated with the Gate City, died several 
months ago; survived by his widow and a son, Dale, Jr., 
assistant publisher of the Gate City. 


May. Gen. ARTHUR WinToN Brown, former Judge Advocate 
General of the U. S. Army, died January 3, 1958, at St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, where he had lived for the past 14 years; burial 
at Arlington National Cemetery; born at Davenport, lowa, on 
November 9, 1873; son of Samuel Edward and Mary Louise 
(Davis) Brown; educated in the public schools of Davenport 
and Hempstead, New York; received his LL.B. at Cornell 
University in 1897; married Jessie M. Emery on June 20, 
1908, and they had one son, Winton; began his 40 years of 
service as an enlisted man in May 1898, but was commissioned 
2nd lieutenant, U.S.A., in December 1899, while serving in 
the Philippines in the Spanish American war; advanced 
through the grades until appointed lieutenant colonel judge 
advocate N.A. August 5, 1917, becoming advocate general with 
rank of major general November 30, 1933, then retiring in 
1937; member of Delta Chi, an Episcopalian and a Mason; 
survived by his widow and son of Rochester, New York. 


Hanotp C. Nicnoi, lawyer and district court judge Eleventh 
judicial district, died at Ames, Iowa, January 13, 1958; born 
at Scranton, Greene county, Iowa, May 21, 1894; was a grad- 
uate of the State University of Iowa college of law in 1921 and 
practiced law at Ames with a brother, Roscoe, for 28 years; 
married to Helen Mackin June 20, 1936; became ill during 
the holidays at Gulfport, Miss., and was flown back to Iowa; 
suffered from pneumonia, but had recovered and had taken 
care of business matters earlier in the day, returning home 
late in the afternoon, where Mrs. Nichol found him dead in a 
chair; appointed municipal court judge at Ames October 19, 
1949, by the late Gov. William Beardsley; had served as judge 
in the Eleventh judicial district of lowa since January 1, 1951; 
was a World War I veteran, serving in the signal corps, and 
was a member of the American Legion and the Elks order. 


Henry O. Avtritiiscn, dentist and former Iowa official, died 
at Dubuque, Iowa, December 10, 1957; born at Bellevue, Iowa, 
May 2, 1887, son of Anton and Henrietta Lottman Altfillisch; 
was a 1901 graduate of the State University of Iowa Dental 
College, and served on the school’s faculty from 1911 to 1920, 
when he began to practice in Dubuque; was president of the 
Iowa State Dental society in 1931, and its treasurer from 1934 
to 1936; also a member of the Iowa State Board of Dental 
Examiners from 1923 to 1933; surviving is his widow. 


IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892. 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 
The G.A.R. Collection 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portaits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uted to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 


transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
Publication: ANNaLs oF Iowa, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNALs oF Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 


lished traditions. 

Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged in 
research and historical writing. 
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